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> How to Find—and Break into—New Industrial Markets—by John Allen Murphy 
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Busy. The key-note of an executive’s day. Telephones, buz- 
zers, conferences, cables. Little time for chance inter- 
views. The ordinary salesman knows that only too often 
the line to these men is busy. 

It’s always been the same story. The higher the execu- 
tive, the more important it is to see him—and the more 
difficult. Such men use every minute. Little time for inter- 
views. Theirs is a business in which time is money. Snap 
judgments find no place in the wholesale buying of these 
companies. A product must be known, judgment estab- 
lished. 

FORTUNE was made-to-order for such men. Striking a 
new trail through the field of business journalism, it offers 
them the story of American businesses in all their varied 
ramifications. Treating business as a whole, as these men 
must deal with it, FORTUNE gains their interest with the 
vitality of its editorial stories, and against this vital 
editorial background advertising takes on a new impor- 
tance. An importance recognized by FORTUNE subscribers 
for 89% of them tell us they look through the advertising 
pages before settling down to editorial reading. 

The line may be busy when your salesman calls. But in 
the quiet of after-dinner leisure, FORTUNE makes your 
contact and makes it remembered. 

FORTUNE 
& eb 2% iS Le a3 Bass 


40S LEXINGTON AVENUE ciTy 


NEW YORK 
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This Season's BUYING POWER 


is in the RURAL SOUTH 


Crop Values Plus Cash Income from Livestock 
Sources Promise $2.792.649.000 a Gain of 
$317,000,000 Over 1935 in the 14 Southern States 


ESTIMATED VALUES BY CROPS 


ESTIMATED VALUES BY STATES 


#1936 **1935 *1936 **19S5 

Cotton and Seed ... $865,670,000 $706,386,000 (ere $148,866,000 $150,654,000 
CO. eo nicccss es een eke 396,557,000 375,221,000 West Virginia ...... 54,247,000 55,370,000 
SO: hoes cow e eae 210,976,008 217,220,000 North Carolina ..... 263,225,000. 272,483,000 
DE vvueeatecnsanes 123,098,000 101,043,000 South Carolina ..... 112,230,000 120,331,000 
Small Grain ........ 108,276,000 106,836,000 GO Ln ee ce cue se 209,848,000 198,196,000 
Potatoes—lIrish and EE 128,972,000 106,496,000 

SN cu cccecaeein 106,942,000 $4,043,000 Kentucky ........... 171,107,000 169,614,000 
Be BR isseeceveere 94,040,000 7,390,000 a 182,255,000 143,831,000 
Vegetables ........- 57,737,000 49,141,900 BRO. og ccc ecteces 176,096,000 153,100,000 
PD sccdeaccasse 54,646,000 53,121,000 Mississippi ......... 223,853,000 162,373,000 
Annual Legumes for er 183,136,000 129,038,000 

Fa eres 48,900,000 28,682,000 er Tee 133,018,000 112,752,000 
Sugar Crops ........ 23,070,000 28,735,000 ee 186,040,000 202,374,000 
EE hone Giese ened 21,635,000 20,412,000 » I err at ee 619,956,000 498,894,000 
Melons— 

Watermelons and ia 8 Ga5k% daneee 2,792,849,000 $2,475,506,000 

Cantaloupes ee 7,553,000 4,215,000 *Crop Values—Calculated on basis of August esti- 
Other Crops ........ 37,890,000 40,320,000 mate, USDA, and best available information as to 

‘@ stlest Qiaees ...... 24,139,000 24,182,000 prices, official sources being given preference. 


Cash Income—First six months, USDA Cash In- 
come Report August, 1936; last six months, 
estimated. 


CASH INCOME— 
Livestock and aie on 
Livestock Products $611,720,000 $538,559,000 **USDA Crop Report December, 1935, and Cash 
Income Report February, 1935. 


#USDA Naval Stores Report 6/1/36. 1936 estimated. 
Benefit Payments not included. 


ix kareeee Ce 2,792,849,000 
Increase "36 over °35 $317 ,343,000 


$2,475,506,000 


——— to grow in importance as a great market for manufactured products, the 

Rural South promises even greater reward for sales efforts within its territory in the 
fall of 1936 and the spring of 1937. And Progressive Farmer, the South’s Leading Farm- 
and-Home Magazine for 50 years, continues to grow in the esteem of its advertisers and in 
the confidence of its readers, as well as in its influence with the wholesale and retail trade 
outlets throughout the South. Advertisers in growing numbers are taking advantage of 


Progressive Farmer's outstanding ability to influence sales in this great rural market. 


Progressive farmer 


Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 


More than 925,000 A. B. C. Net Paid Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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No Sealded Hon. Justices 


If there is one spot in regimented Washington which should 
stand as a solace of strength, a bulwark of rugged individualism 
to Mr. Average Citizen and his good wife, Normal, it is the 
new home of the United States Supreme Court. 


It is our hope, however, that when Av and Norm make their 
next pilgrimage to this noble structure, they will not be compelled 
by necessity or impelled by curiosity to visit the public washrooms. 
The result may be rather disastrous to their peace of mind. 


Our Vice-President in Charge of Snooping reports that the 
lavatories in the Supreme Court building are now equipped with 
a new-fangled gadget which measures precisely one gallon of 
hot water. No more and no less is permitted each patron. Press 
another gadget and into the bowl flows a measured quantity of 
cold water. This tepid mixture is presumed to be scientifically 
correct for All and Sundry. If you don’t like it—well, you're 
probably just an old reactionary anyway. 


Thus the Romance of Regimentation marches on, even unto 
the citadel of the Nine Old Men! 


Birthmarks and Blemishes 


It's a bit late by now to tell what Lydia O'Leary has done 
in the last five years to overcome the disfigurement and embar- 
rassment of birthmarks, starting with her own. 


Some interesting articles about her have appeared in Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman's Home Companion, Vogue, the Neu 
Yorker and other publications—to the total tune of several mil- 
lion circulation. Mark Hellinger devoted a column to Miss 
O'Leary in the New York Daily News. From an article espe- 
cially written for the June Readers’ Digest she heceived some 
20,000 letters. A couple of weeks ago the New York World- 
Telegram did an O'Leary piece. Her story is told under the title 
‘New Faces for Old” in the current issue of Psychology. 


The reason for SM’s contribution is that Lydia O'Leary, Inc., 
now an established institution and a corporation devoted to over- 
coming birthmarks and skin blemishes, is starting its first adver- 
tising campaign. 


In case you haven't read any of the other articles. . . . Miss 
O'Leary, troubled all her 30 years or so with a birthmark which 
covered about half her face, and knowing something about chem- 
istry, decided to do something about it. She developed a cream 
called Covermark. (Professional chemists helped a bit.) The 
birthmark disappeared under it. She became, as the saying goes, 
a “new woman.” 


Then she made Covermark available to people similarly afflicted. 
It was not a business then. It was a “social service’’-—unti] the 
demands on her time and ingenuity forced it to become a busi- 
ness. The business obtained national distribution through depart- 


ment stores. The product was sold outright to them and not 
through agencies. Sometimes the company would send out dem- 
onstrators to help. 


Appointment of J. P. Muller & Co. as the first advertising 
agency of Lydia O'Leary, Inc., coincides with the introduction 
of a new form of the product—called Covermark Spot-Stik. This 
is in lipstick form and is intended for minor and occasional 
blemishes, like freckles and pimples. (Covermark cream also will 
be promoted.) It also coincides with plans of the company to 
get distribution through drug stores. 


The introductory campaign will run for 13 weeks in the New 
York metropolitan area. The New York Woman and the New 
Yorker are being used and a radio program will begin over one 
station there next month. The appropriation, said Ben Sackheim, 
in charge of the account, is a bit limited at present. New York 
was chosen as the first market because Miss O'Leary is best 
known there and because that market is unusually “cosmetic 
conscious.” 


The O'Leary people would not say how fast the business has 
grown, but apparently it is coming along nicely. The company 
is taking three times its present space at 551 Fifth Avenue. 


Publicity: Grade A 


Advertisements have been painted on men’s bald heads, across 
the front of starched shirt bosoms, on the beauteous backs of 
bathing girls. In San Francisco the Milk Dealers Association is 
putting them on all milk bottles. 


‘Let's tell the world about the 1939 Fair,’ reads a bright orange 
legend on one side of the bottles. That is a popular slogan, for 
San Franciscans are fiercely patriotic about their coming celebra- 
tion in honor of the giant Golden Gate and S. F. Bay bridges. 
In addition to the purely civic slogan, the bottles also carry a 
bit of commercial copy. Such assorted sentences as these appear 
on the opposite side: 


‘People of All Ages Should Drink Milk—Consult Your Doctor 
Annually—See Your Dentist Semi-Annually—Drink Milk Every 
Day; Most Children Eat Like Their Parents Do—Set a Good 
Example—Drink Milk,” and so on. 


As yet no bottle advises, “Try to Beat the Milkman Home 
After the Party,” though manufacturer Owens-Illinois Pacific 
Coast Co. could put that on, or anything else. ACL, applied 
color lettered, is the process by which messages are imprinted 
on glass. Not entirely new, this is the first time the bottle 
process has boosted a community exposition. San Francisco is 
heartily in favor. 


Toasting a_ Fair: - 
John Marshall, Jr.. 
executive secretary 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Milk Dealers 
Association, and 
General W. E. Gil- 
more, executive of- 
ficer of the San 
Francisco Bay Ex- 
position, quaff a 
refreshing draught 
from one of the 
first bottles with 
slogans emblaz- 
oned thereon “talk- 
ing up” the 1939 
World’s Fair. Be- 
hind them are the 
fair grounds under 
construction and 
the Bay Bridge. 
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O. most things, we'll give black the “go by,” but when 


it comes to linage gains, it’s our brightest color. 


We have frequently used black ink in other years, but 1936 
has brought a regular deluge of the ebony fluid. Month 
after month for 8 consecutive months, it has been flowing 
on our linage ledger to pile up local gains to the tune of 
611,898 lines. 


Months 1936 


The American has climbed to the fore in retail linage gains 
because local merchants have learned that increased adver- 
tising in this paper “pays off’ in increased returns. And 
it should. The American has the greatest evening circu- 
lation in Chicago—reaches almost every other family in 
this market. And they’re families with money to spend. 


You have merchandise you want to sell. We have read- 
ers who want to buy. That’s why we say “our future 


looks black.” 
e@e 


Federal Reserve Reports show that Chicago Depart- 
ment Store sales for July were 16% above a year 
ago and sales for the first 7 months were up 11°‘ 

During the same period, the American led all Chicago 
daily papers in department store linage gains 


pith 
mw 
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CHICAGO AMERICA 


---a good newspaper 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Digests Artist 


Advertising agency executives often are able to do things they 
are not supposed to do. 


As you noticed, the new covers on the Literary Digest aie 
signed by “Wiggin + C.N.S.” “C. N. S.” stands for Courtland 
N. Smith, partner in Richardson, Alley & Richard Co., advertising 
agency. Mr. Smith is an executive. He is, as need arises. an 
“idea man.” But he is not per se an artist. 


He happens, however, to be a neighbor in Westchester County 
of the Funks of Funk & Wagnalls Co., publishers of the Literary 
Digest. Through Mr. Funk, Mr. Smith heard that the magazine 
was seeking a new type of cover; that some 50 artists had sub- 
mitted suggestions for it, but that none had been accepted. 


Mr. Smith made some suggestions of his own. They were 
accepted. With the help of a Miss Wiggin, an artist, he has 
become the magazine's permanent “cover man.” 


The series consists of figures cut out of newspapers to drame- 
tize the contents of the magazine. The first one, for September 
5, containing first results from the Digest’s national Presidentiai 
poll, showed a postman and a mailbox. Seven weeks hence, we 
guess, Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Landon will appear in similar form. 


The Old Gray Mare ... 


Incidental to advertising Goodrich Silvertown titres on the Sun- 
day night community sing at the Great Lakes Exposition at Cleve- 
land, members of the Akron Civic Chorus (Silvertown Singers 
when on the air) have done a little off-the-record advertising 


Given passes to the exposition grounds, many members of the 
chorus arrive several hours ahead of the 10:30 P. M. broadcast. 
Recently a group of them, headed by a contralto who is ever the 
life of the party, approached the bazooka pitchman. (We suppose 
that’s the way to spell that tin contraption by which you produce 
alleged music by humming with it between your teeth.) 


The group made purchases, then proceeded to advertise the 
pitchman’s wares by playing several tunes to the amusement of a 
gathering crowd. From there the choristers ambled musically 
over the grounds and finally arrived at the Firestone exhibit. All 
was as calm and serene as one would expect from a rural estab- 
lishment of a Sunday evening. Chickens loitered about aim- 
lessly; a goat nibbled at something or other and cows listlessiy 
chewed their cuds. Out of the window of the barn was thrust 
the head of a gray horse, ears drooping and eyes half closed in 
the sleepy indolence of a warm day. 


Suddenly the Sabbath calm of the afternoon was broken by a 
bazooka chorus. At first it was a solo but on the second or third 
beat the full contingent of the chorus caught on and joined the 
capricious comedienne with “The Old Gray Mare Ain't What She 
Used to Be.” 


Candy Girls 

If Miriam Nordhaussen did not have an engagement ring—and 
a pretty good engagement ring at that—the Flora Mir candy 
shops in New York probably would not have been started. 


When Jessie Shane, who started her turn as president of the 
chain on its ninth anniversary, September 14, Flora Berman, a 
school teacher, and Miss Nordhaussen, an actress, decided to gc 
into the candy business, all the young women could raise between 
them was $900. Of this, $300 came from pawning Miss Nord-, 
haussen’s engagement ring. 


The $900 proved to be enough to finance a small Brooklyn 
store with a kitchen in rear. The three girls were the production 
and sales force. 


Today they own five stores and a factory employing 100 people. 
Their $900 investment has been converted into a business valued 
at $250,000. ‘ 


Presumably, Miss Nordhaussen has her ring out of hock by 
now. 


We forgot to ask Samuel J. Friedman, publicity man for the 
Flora Mir chain, whether she ever did anything about it in a 
marital way. 
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Indianapolis fam- 
ilies are spending 
more than $1.500.- 
000 everymonth for 


new passenger ears 


Every Evenings 4 Out of 5 Read 


Long known as one of the most “automotive-minded” 
markets in the nation, Indianapolis and its trading area 
today promise rich rewards for automotive advertisers THE 
who exert intensive selling effort. Every month in 

every county new car registrations are making decided 
gains over last year. 


A good market for automobiles is a good market for INDIANAPOLIS 


anything and everything. The one quick and econom- 
ical way to get sales action for your goods in central 


Indiana is through the newspaper which goes into 82% 

of all Indianapolis homes and more than half of all 

homes in the Indianapolis trading territory. 

New York: Dan A. Carroll Chicago: J. E. Lutz 


110 E. 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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2 Million Young Women... Stile 
Forming Oheir Buying Habits! 


HE will buy 10 years longer— 

this typical reader of Fawcett 
Women's Group—for the simple 
reason that she is at least 10 
years younger than the average 
reader of six older women’s 
magazines. Even more important 
—she is still relatively new at this 
business of buying. Her brand 
preferences are still in the mak- 
ing, hence far more easily influ- 
enced than those of older women. 
There are over two million more 
like her—this younger, more im- 
pressionable buyer with so many 


more years of buying expectancy 
—wage earners in their own right, 
daughters of wage earners or 
wives of wage earners—to be 
reached through Fawcett Wo- 
men’s Group. In 97% of their 
families at least one member is 
regularly employed. A field of in- 
calculable promise, yet it can be 
reached at the lowest guaranteed 
page rate per 1000 in the wo- 
men’s field. Why not get complete 
information as directly related to 
your business? Call or write the 
nearest Fawcett office. 


VITALLY IMPORTANT FACTS will be found in an amazingly thorough 
survey of Fawcett Group readers—tells their ages—size of families and in- 
comes—what they buy and what they pay for it—facts you ought to know. If 
you have not yet received your copy, write for it at once; the supply is limited. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
FWG ADVERTISERS 


Admiracion Shampoo 
Alka-Seltzer 
Allcock Porous Plasters 
Allen, Ada 
Bauer & Black 
Bayer’s Aspirin 
Beechnut Gum 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum 
Boyer Society Parfumeur 
Bromo-Quinine 
Brownatone 
Campana Italian Balm 
Campana Dreskin 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
Chamberlain Hand Lotion 
Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream 
utex 
Dentyne 
Duart Permanent Wave 
Duart Creme of Milk 
Eugene, Permanent Wave 
Ex-Lax, Inc. 
Ey-Tab Company 
Eye-Gene Co. 
Factor, Max 
Feen-A-Mint 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
E. Frederics, Permanent Wave 
Frostilla Hand Lotion 
lazo 
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Goldman, Mary T. 
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Hopper, Edna Wallace 
House of Pinaud 
Hudnut Co., Richard 
Hump Hair Pin Co. 
Hush Sales Co. 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 
pana 
Irresistible Cosmetics 
Johnson & Johnson Baby 
Powder 
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Kleenex Co. 
Kotex Company 
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Lucky Tiger Hair Tonic 
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Modess, Inc. 
Moon Glo Products 


Noxzema 

Odorono Company, The 
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Outdoor Girl Products, Cosmetics 
Pepsodent Toothpaste 
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Pond’s 
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Savage Lipstick 
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Smith, Kline & French Labs. 
Stillman Freckle Cream 
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Tattoo Cosmetics 

Vick Chemical Co., VapoRub 
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Vick Chemical Co., Nose Drops 
Warner Co., Wm. R., Non-Spi 
Wrigley’s Gum 

X-Bazin 


ip 
Zonite Products Co., Zonite 
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(Ohy salaam, brothers 


why salaam? 


Is there, perchance, a tendency to bow 
down before a big circulation figure just 
because it is big? 


Is there something blinding about a 
mere digit and a string of cyphers in an 
A.B.C. statement? 


We sincerely hope not. For The Amer- 
ican Home is announcing 1,000.000 cir- 
culation as of January next. 


We want our million approached with a 
hearty skepticism. What does the figure 
mean? A million pickaninnies? A mil- 
lion Esquimaux? A million beachcomb- 
ers? A million of what? We give you 
the answer gladly.* 


It means a million people who will buy 
a magazine that prints nothing except 
articles about home. Home _ planning. 
home building, home living, furnishing, 
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improving . . . and last, but far from 
least, home eating. 


It means a million people who will 
voluntarily pay money for a magazine 
that has never carried a line of fiction, a 
single fashion or beauty hint, a single 
morsel of Hollywood gossip. 


It means, in short. a million men and 
women who are primarily and vitally in- 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 


terested in that mainspring of American 
spending, that bulwark of American 


business—THE HOME. 


* * * 


Now praise Allah, if you want to. for 
our million circulation. 


* A complete factual analysis of The American 
Home's readership, based on a Daniel Starch survey, 
is ready for presentation to agencies, clients and 
anyone else interested. If you haven't seen it, don't 


hesitate to say so. 


he 


MERICAN 1 LOME 


America’s No.1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 


They’re 
Looking 


at You 


Out of 
Small 
Town 
Windows 


from Coast to Coast 


All the pretty girls and other window poster folk who invite attention 
to nationally advertised goods are as familiar to farm folks as they 
are to city people. And the merchandise they display is used in practi- 
cally every farm home in America. 


This was convincingly proved by a nation-wide brand preference sur- 
vey made by Farm Journal among its readers. For example: 89% use 
tooth paste and almost unanimously confine their choice to four lead- 
ing brands; 80% buy canned soups and three-fourths of these pur- 
chases are confined to one brand. From which these conclusions may 
be drawn: farmers are brand conscious; they come to town to buy 
and patronize the stores that carry the brands they want. 


It is no longer necessary to carry merchandise out to the farmer. Your 
only problem is to create through national consumer advertising to 
farmers, a demand which will cause them to ask for your product 
when they come into stores where your goods are now in distribution. 


Your advertising message in Farm Journal will bring 1,220,000 modern 
farm families into these stores asking for your brand. 


FARM 
JOURNAL 


BELIEVED IN FOR 59 YEARS 


COLGAT 
oeNTAL CREA 


“Ure” Drug Store, Antioch, Ilil.—a 
town of only 1,101, but, within the 
county there are nearly ten times as 
many farmers from whom this progres- 
sive store draws much of its trade. 


Are You On 
FARM JOURNAL’S 
Sales Data List? 


Farm Journal’s Research De- 
partment has exceptional 
facilities for gathering sales 
data. This data is mailed 
regularly to those interested. 
If you’d like your name on 
the list, drop us a line. 
Write Farm Journal, Inc., 
Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia; Graybar Bldg., New 
York City; 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 4-147 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit; Henry 
Bldg., Seattle; 111 Sutter St., 
San Francisco; Union Bank 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15. 1936. 


There doesn’t seem to 
be any argument over 
whether or not business 
is consistently better; 
and now it seems ap- 


How Long 
Will It Last? propriate to attempt to 
distinguish the phase of 


the business cycle which we have reached. 


@ @ @ Fixed trade cycles, meaning an invariable 
“material” as distinguished from “‘psychological’’ patterns, 
are not followed by the actual course of general business 
over a long period of years, as Brookmire points out. 
Wars, death of old industries and birth of new ones, leg- 
islation regulating industries, are some of the factors which 
upset the theories of fixed cycles. 


@ @ @ But mind is unchanged—or has been to 
date—and the psychological sequence is about as follows: 
(1) Fear and liquidation, (2) returning hope, (3) ten- 
tative confidence, (4) firmly established confidence ac- 
companied by rising prices and profits, and (5) over-con- 
fidence with its natural tendency toward credit inflation. 
Then, according to all previous patterns, the cycle starts 
all over again. 


@ @ @ The sequence has already progressed from 
fear to established confidence and the nation should soon 
enter upon the spiral of rapidly ascending prosperity. 
The periods of established confidence and ascending pros- 
perity seldom last less than three years. 


@ @ @ Perhaps the guess of the astrologers is as 
good as any. Predictions made by 500 star-gazers at the 
All-American Astrologers Convention in Chicago a fort- 
night ago include the following: President Roosevelt will 
be re-elected; the general economic outlook for America 
during the next year is good; the average citizen is going 
to fare well; there will be a boom in real estate; there will 
be no recurrence of this year’s drought. 


@ @ @ Not since Autumn of 1929 has residential 
building activity touched a higher level than that reached 
this Summer. In July, the seasonally adjusted figure of 
residential contract awards, in terms of floor space, forged 
ahead to a new high for the recovery by a wide margin. 
A survey made by the National Real Estate Board in 252 
cities this Summer shows that in 76% there is a shortage 
of single family dwellings and in 45% a shortage of 
apartments. 


@ @ @ Farm income in July took a decided spurt 
to the best levels since 1930... . Failures usually de- 
cline as progress is made out of depressions, but the busi- 
ness mortality rate is now exceptionally low. ... The 
extraordinary gains in railroad earnings will have far- 
reaching effects because in good times they are not only 
large employers of labor but one of the largest buyers of 
capital goods materials. 


@ @ @ Add good news: A survey of the National 
Industrial Conference Board for July shows that in one 
year’s time cash weekly earnings of people engaged in the 
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manufacturing industries increased 10.9%, real weekly 
earnings 7.3%, average hours of work 7.4%, employment 
8.7%: total man-hours 16.6%, and payrolls 20.7%. 


@ @ @ Perhaps we have retained some of the small 
boy's “I told you so” attitude. Certain it is that we get 
a big kick out of the increased revenues the railroads are 
getting from passenger service. For years SALES MANAGE- 
MENT campaigned editorially for lower fares, using as the 
prime argument that patronage would be increased and 
that net revenues would go up. Here.are the July increases 
of important eastern roads, the first figure being the in- 
crease for that month over the same month last year, and 
the second figure being the increase for the first five months 
of the year: New York Central, 21.3 and 11.3; Pennsy]- 
vania, 24.6 and 9.9; New Haven, 16.3 and 10; Baltimore 
& Ohio, 22.8 and 10. 


@ @ @ Some years ago, in the pre-1929 era, the 
ticket offices at the Grand Central Station in New York 
were enlarged by spreading them around the corner from 
the concourse. The improvement was scarcely completed 
before the depression caused the closing of these and some 
other offices. Recently, however, these around-the-corner 
offices were reopened because of the stimulus to traffic 
resulting from the cut in passenger fares. 


@ @ @ A Wall Street wag plagued the eastern rail- 
roads the other day with this comment, ‘The eastern rail- 
roads are grieved to announce that their passenger reve- 
nues have increased under the reduced fares. They regret 
that for money they have permitted a horde of total 
strangers to invade their privacy.” 


@ @ @ The House of Schenley has analyzed its sales 
promotion efforts and finds that in 1934, with a news- 
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The industrial production of the country is now 
approximately 110% of the 1923-1925 average, and 
if it were not for the extraordinary 1929 boom it 
would be looked upon as better-than-average business. 
Production, according to this Chicago Tribune chart. 
dropped from 125 in 1929 to 58 in 1933. Total pro- 


duction today is nearly double that of the low point. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers has pre- 
pared a series of educational advertisements designed 
to be inserted in newspapers by business men, indus- 
trial concerns, banks, utilities and service organiza- 
tions. This chart from one of the advertisements 
visualizes some of the marked changes in our eco- 
nomic life in the 50-year span from 1879 to 1929, 


paper expenditure of $986,500, its sales totaled $40,000,- 
000. In 1935 the outlay for newspaper space was boosted 
to $2,046,000 and sales rose to $63,000,000. In 1936 
the Schenley newspaper appropriation will be approximately 
$3,500,000. 


Sales Up 


Over Inventories 


An encourag- 
ing phase of 
the retail sales 
increases is 
that they have 
not been ac- 
companied by 
a corresponding increase in inventories. The demand- 
supply situation is excellent. Reports on department store 
sales from Federal Reserve districts show this to be true: 


Increase in Increase in 


Sales, July, stocks on hand, 
1936, over 1935 July, 1936, over 1935 
Dallas Punw's 22.8 8.0 
San Francisco 12.8 4.2 
Cleveland . 15.5 9.0 
pO errr 18.2 3.7 
Philadelphia . 13.0 3.0 
Richmond .... 14.5 6.9 
Kansas City... p —5.9 
Chicago ..... 16.1 3.2 
St. Louis. . 10.5 3.4 
New York 17.1 5.3 


has calculated that retail sales volume for the year 1936 
will reach approximately $36,680,000,000, or a gain of 
approximately 12.5% over 1935. This figure would ex- 
ceed the retail volume of 1931 and represents 85% of the 
1930 total retail business, and 74% of the volume in 1929. 


@ @ @ Retail sales figures for the year 1935 as 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census are now being re- 
leased. See the Washington News Letter in this issue. 


@ @ @ Rural retail sales for July show an increase 
of 18% over last year and a 12% increase for the first 
seven months. Broken down by major regions, the in- 
creases are: East, 19 and 14.5; South, 24 and 12.5; Middle 
West, 12.5 and 8.5; Far West, 25 and 21. 


@ @ @  Brookmire’s revised Income Map as of Sep- 
tember 5 shows an estimated 19% gain in national income 
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for the next six months as compared with a year ago, with 
the good areas now covering approximately half of the 


total land area of the country. States exceeding the na- 
tional average, with per cents, are: Kansas 28, Colorado 26, 
Idaho 26, Nevada 26, Texas 24, Ohio 23, Indiana 23, 
Wisconsin 23, West Virginia 22, Illinois 22, Arkansas 22, 
Arizona 22, Oregon 22, Alabama 21, Michigan 21. Con- 
necticut 20, Florida 20, Minnesota 20. 


A & P Seeks 


Allowances 


The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and 
also the Safeway Co., 
which operates 3,000 
stores in the Far 
West, are again offer- 
ing contracts contain- 
ing provisions for both advertising allowances and dis- 
counts. The new A. & P. contracts are essentially the 
same as those in effect previous to the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Act except that they contain a clause 
to the effect that “the manufacturer avows its willingness 
to make the same agreement as is here made with any other 
purchasers similarly situated and on proportionately equal 
terms.” 


@ @ @ Manufacturers’ groups are objecting to the 
move on the ground that the allowances would be entirely 
contrary to the intent of the anti-price discrimination law 
and are taking a position that any definite policy with 
respect to advertising allowances must be held in suspense 
until the provisions of the law are clarified. Specific cases 
are expected to be taken up by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission within the next few weeks. Some manufacturers, 
however, have signed new contracts with the firms. 


@ @ @ Frank Klein, budget director of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp., believes that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act will result in the abandonment of the fetish 
in many businesses of concentrating upon greater and 
greater volume. “Thoughtful students of management 
have for some time been of the opinion that intensive 
cultivation of a limited market rather than a continuing 
drive for more extensive market results, for many busi- 
nesses, in a more efficient operation—‘efficient’ meaning 
lower costs to consumers and, concurrently, a higher rate 
of return on the capital invested in the business. 


@ @ @ “The Robinson-Patman Act now places upon 
all businesses the necessity to examine in minute detail for 
the first time the costs of doing business. There is small 
doubt that many business heads will view the results 
of that self-examination as a mandate of common sense to 
change the whole direction of their particular businesses 
from a drive toward a large operation to one for shrink- 
age to an optimum size and consolidation at such a level.” 


@ @ @ The chairman of the Gold Dust Corp. in 
reporting to stockholders for the 12 months ending June 
30 explained why profits for the year were 25% less than 
the previous year—higher prices of raw materials, higher 
taxes, adverse competitive conditions and “increased ex- 
penditures for advertising and merchandising which were 
charged to current operations.” He further elaborated on 
the latter in these words: ‘These additional expenditures 
for advertising and merchandising, in the opinion of your 
directors, will in due course result in increased net profits, 
but only if such expenditures are continued. It is proposed 
to continue them together with increased efforts for greater 
sales volume by all divisions.” 
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. Faces in the 
Sales News 


Dustman: Stewart 
W. Coleman, former- 
ly manager of Geo. 
E. Marsh Co., joins 
Gold Dust Corp. as 
general manager of 
a new separate soap 


. 2 2 t* 
division to handle . ' 

ep ‘ wie > 
the merchandising 
and manufacture of Heavy-Hitting Duo: Kate Smith and George Herman Ruth try out a 
Gold Dust washing few gags in preparation for Kate’s hour show on 45 CBS stations. A & P 
powder, Silver Dust. coffee is the sponsor. Great expectations are entertained for the new 
Fairy soap and laun- comedy team. Just who will hat out the jokes and who will receive 

dry soaps. them will be learned September 17. 


Reorganizer: Ward M. Cana- 
day becomes chairman of the 
board of  Willys- Overland 
Motors, Ine., which succeeds 
the Willys-Overland Co. under 
recently approved  reorganiza- 
tion plans. Mr. Canaday, presi- 
dent of U. S. Advertising Corp., 
has been associated with the 
auto industry for 20 years. 


Printers’ Pal: H. W. Alexander 
is elevated to v.-p. in charge of 
sales of American Type Founders 
Sales Corp. He knows thousands 
of printers and printers’ devils 
by their first names, sells them 
printing machinery. 


Columbia Network 


Mayor Cantor: (Left) His Honor the Lord 
Mayor of Texaco Town poses beside one 
of the life-size posters with which all 
Texaco filling-stations are to be decorated 
to plug the oil company’s 94 station CBS 
broadeast, starting September 20. The 
Scottie dogs remind readers of the 
Texaco series of ads featuring these em- 
bodiments of thrift. By inference, all 
users of Texaco products are canny, 
penny-watching drivers. See page 404 
for more details of Eddie Cantor and 
his new sponsor. 
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ow to Find—and Break into— 
ew Industrial Markets 


MARKED ditference between 

consumer selling and indus- 

trial selling is that the pro- 

ducer of consumer goods has 
only one market, whereas the industrial 
manufacturer usually has many mar- 
kets. The maker of crackers or cloth- 
ing or chewing gum or golf clubs, or 
anything that is eaten or worn, or 
otherwise consumed only has to sell to 
the consumer. He may have many 
types of consumers, but essentially they 
are all in one market. The industrial 
manufacturer, on the other hand, may 
be selling the steel, automotive, flour 
milling, petroleum, confectionery in- 
dustries, and scores of others. In fact, 
the enterprising producer of industrial 
goods is always trying to find new 
markets for his products, 


What Is a New Industry? 


Searching for these additional mar- 
kets, and determining the proper way 
to develop them, is a field of activity 
that is engaging an ever-increasing por- 
tion of the time and talents of sales 
counselors. Sales managers tell me 
that in no division of their work are 
they so frankly in need of outside help 
as when attempting to sell their goods 
to new industries. And to make mat- 
ters worse, is the fact that the number 
of these new industries is always in- 
creasing. The time was when this was 
not the case. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, if an industrial manufacturer's 
market constituted five or six good 
industries, he was content. In fact, 
tnany prosperous companies were built 
up catering to one industrial market 
only. 

Today, however, an industrial manu- 
facturer may be selling to hundreds of 
markets. I know, for example, of one 
concern that sells its products to more 
than fifty divisions of the textile in- 
dustry alone. 

Of course, this situation throws a 
tremendous burden on sales manage- 
ment. The sales executive whose sole 
market used to comprise only six in- 
dustries had no trouble learning the 
ins and outs of the fields he was sell- 
ing. But to have expert familiarity 
with the buying practices, the channels 
of distribution, and the trade customs 
of hundreds of industrial markets, is 
too much of a task for one man or for 
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BY JOHN 


ALLEN 


MURPHY 


This analysis of the way a group of well known companies 


found new outlets for their products in industries they had 


not previously sold may broaden your vision of the possi- 


bilities of getting more industrial users of your product. The 


article is full of practical tips on how to go about it. 


Old Product to New Industry: Thousands of feet of fencing surround and criss-cross 
America’s fast multiplying fox and mink farms, which—delighted fence manufacturer- 
would be the first to tell you—are rapidly becoming an industry for nobody to sneeze at 


even one organization. 

The term ‘new industry’ is, of 
course, only relative. An industry may 
be long established, but to the manu- 
facturer who is just beginning to sell 
it, it represents a new market. When 
we say we are selling new industries, 
we mean one of four things: 

(1) That we are selling a new 

product to a new industry. 

(2) That we are selling a new 

product to an established field. 

(3) That we are selling an old 

product to a new industry. 

(4) That we are selling an estab- 

lished product to an _ es- 
tablished market, where it has 
not been sold before 

One of the best new industries sell- 
ing jobs that [ know anything about 


has been done by the Republic Steel 
Corp., particularly on alloy _ steels. 
Republic has introduced stainless and 
other alloys into one industry after an- 
other. Its success has been due 
primarily to the fact that it sells a new 
market as the market wants to be sold 

Before trying to sell to any new in- 
dustry, it studies that field to find out 
what material it is using, why it uses 
that materials, whether it is fully satis- 
fied with that material, etc. It learns 
what the buying procedure in the new 
market is, what are the channels of 
distribution, and all other facts that 
will help the Republic salesman break 
into that field. 

Any manufacturer that approaches 
his prospective markets in the scientific 
way Republic does will discover that 
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scarcely no two new industries can be 
sold in the same manner. In one in- 
dustry, the high price of the preferred 
alloy will be the chief obstacle that 
will have to be overcome. In another 
industry, price makes no difference if 
the alloy will overcome a production 
problem that exists in that line. In 
one field, the executives will have to 
be sold. In another, it will be neces- 
sary only to sell the manufacturing end 
of the business. One industry will be 
interested in stainless steel, because it 
is rust proof or abrasion proof. An- 
other industry will buy stainless solely 
because it is a beautiful material, and 
offers limitless opportunity for archi- 
rectural and product designing. 

All of these data about the new in- 
dustry are obtained through market 
studies. As a rule, a prospective outlet 
is analyzed before any attempt to sell 
it, especially if it appears that the new 
field presents aspects not encountered 
in Opening up other markets. When 
the analysis has been made, a plan is 
made for reaching the new field. If a 
special sales presentation is required, 
that, too, is prepared. In many in- 
stances, advertising is directed to the 
new industry in order to educate it on 
the advantages of using the material 
»tfered, and to break down the resist- 
ince which the salesmen will have to 
meet When the men do start selling 
ia the new field they are taking part 
ia a well integrated, closely coordi- 
nated campaign. This is the ideal way 
co market a product in a new industry. 
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In cases like this, where a new type 
of material is being introduced, it is 
best to tackle one industry at a time. 
To do otherwise would be to scatter 
the effort over too much territory. For 
example, there are scores of markets 
for stainless steel. To get properly 
established in any one of them is a 
man’s-size sales job. It is better to 
get a substantial foothold in one field 
before moving on to the next. 

One can learn much on the art of 
new-industry selling by studying the 
automobile business. It is generally 
assumed that the large automobile 
companies themselves produce most of 
the parts, accessories and equipment 
used on their cars. This is not quite 
true. While they do manufacture a 
lot of equipment, they are also gener- 
ous patrons of independent part 
makers. One company, for instance, 
is reputed to be buying from more 
than 9,000 outside concerns. 

Hence, manufacturers in many dif- 
ferent lines are regularly selling the 
automotive trade. Every day, in addi- 
tion, other manufacturers are discover- 
ing the automobile industry as a mar- 
ket, and take measures to jump into it. 
Too often, however, they ignore ex- 
perience, and fly in the face of long- 
established, accepted methods in selling 
this field. A little investigation would 
show these newcomers how other com- 
panies are successfully dealing with 
the automobile market, and give them 
the knowledge necessary to avoid costly 
mistakes, 


New Product to Old 
Industry: The meat 
packers “got along” 
with tin and enamel 
and wood working sur- 
faces for years—even 
' to the point of feeling 
. complacent about the 
i efficiency and _ sanita- 
tion of their plants. 
But this view of the 
bacon packaging de- 
partment at Swift 
shows how Republic 
Steel has edged its 
Enduro stainless steel 
into the picture and 
almost obliterated the 
older materials. Mr. 
Murphy describes 
their sales procedure. 


A custom of the automobile manu- 
facturers is not to adopt a new part 
unless it contributes vitally to the com- 
fort, safety or efficiency of a car. 
There may be a fine sales story for the 
new part, and it may add only two or 
three dollars to the cost of the car, yet, 
if the part is not obviously a valuable 
addition to the car, its cost will rule 
it out. 

Experience has shown that there is 
a good way to get such a part adopted, 
and that is to get the motoring public 
to demand it. There are many ways 
of accomplishing this. In some cases, 
it is sufficient to get the automobile 
manufacturer’s sales department sold 
on the new device. The sales division 
will see that the production department 
adopts the new part. In other in- 
stances, the influence of a few large 
dealers may be enough to get a new 
piece of equipment adopted. 


Study the Industry First 


_ In selling a new product to auto- 
mobile truck manufacturers, it is para- 
mount to win the influence of the 
truck buyer. Trucks are shipped vir- 
tually “nude.” Most of the equipment 
is bought as an extra, from a catalog 
of approved equipment which the 
dealer shows his customer. The manu- 
facturers have to be sold on a product 
before they will list it in the catalog; 
but, in the long run, it is ‘buyer’ 
demand that determines whether a list- 
ing will stick. 

While the general principle of sell- 
ing a new product to this industry is 
fairly well fixed, the specific practices 
that any individual seller must pursue 
will vary from time to time. The com- 
petitive condition prevailing at the mo- 
ment, the recent experience of the 
industry in trying out innovations, and 
the state of the economic situation, are 
only some of the factors that will de- 
termine what procedure should be 
followed at the time a new product is 
being offered to this field. Obviously, 
then, the manufacturer who wants to 
enter this market will make faster 
progress, and save himself a lot of 
financial headaches, if he will take 
time out to study the industry before 
he begins his marketing campaign. 

In selling a product to an industry 
that has not used it before, it is well 
to make the initial attack on the 
smaller companies in the field. The 
top-notchers are less inclined to con- 
sider anything radically new. Their 
investment in manufacturing facilities 
is large, and thus it costs them too 
much to change their processes or pro- 
duction methods to any great degree. 

The Bakelite Corp. has always had 
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that experience. In offering its plastic 
to a new field, this aggressive organi- 
zation has usually tackled the smaller 
units first. These concerns have less 
to lose by adopting an innovation. 
Also, the smaller industrial buyer is 
always looking for a competitive ad- 
vantage, such as he would gain by 
using a material of the type of Bake- 
lite. Of course, after the initial users 
of a new product win prestige by their 
enterprise, their larger competitors fall 
all over themselves getting into line. 

Just how far-reaching an influence 
the offering of a new product may 
have is well illustrated in the history 
of casein plastics. The marketing of 
this product has been very active in 
recent years, While it is used to make 
numerous articles, its principal use is 
as paper sizing, in glue, and as a water 
paint ingredient. It is the latter use 
that I have in mind. 


Milkmen in Paint Business! 


The introduction of casein paints 
has already considerably affected the 
paint industry. It has added a strange 
product to paint lines, and brought 
the problem of educating the trade and 
the consumer to the advantages of 
something radically new, and all of the 
other problems that follow in the wake 
of the introduction of a new product. 
But the oddest development of all is 
that casein paints has launched at least 
one of the large dairy organizations in 
the paint business. The Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries are now making 
casein paint, and are selling to indus- 
tries that probably no dairy concern 
has ever sold before. 

The rise of fox farming is another 
example of a new industry that has 
opened up a market for a number of 
companies, ranging from dog food 
and fencing manufacturers to large 
chemical corporations. 

Sometimes an old industry becomes 
a new industry again. The bicycle is 
an example. While the bicycle busi- 
ness had stabilized at a certain level 
for years, recently there has been a big 
revival in bicycling. The result is that 
the bicycle market showed up in the 
sales columns of a number of manu- 
facturers who had not been selling this 
industry—not in recent years at least. 
Sales research must be ever vigilant to 
spot these new markets or revived 
markets as soon as they crop up. 

The rise of new industries is the 
most potent cause of intra-industry 
competition. The worse competition 
today generally springs up outside 
one’s own industry. Usually it is a 
brand new industry that grew up al- 
most over night that causes the trouble. 
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Often it creates difficult competition 
for the old industries right from the 
start. Sometimes it immediately crip- 
ples the old industries. Frequently it 
eventually eliminates the old indus- 
tries. Fortunately, in many cases, 
however, the old industries by adjust- 
ing themselves to the change learn to 
live with their new competition. 


i 


Established Product to Established Mar- 
ket, Where It Has Not Been Used Be- 
fore: Cork producers of ten years ago 
never dreamed that the material had dec- 
orative possibilities—but now there are 
not only clocks of cork, but chairs and 
beds and floors and bars, with new ap- 
plications developing every day. 


The transition period between the 
time that the new industry arrives and 
the old industry wanes is a particularly 
difficult period for the manufacturer 
selling these rival enterprises. He 
must cater to his new prospect, and, 
at the same time, hang on to his cus- 
tomer in the other field. He cannot 
afford to take sides, at the outset at 
least. Sometimes, however, he will 
have to take a gamble and throw his 
all with either the old or the new, 
using his judgment as to which will 
ultimately dominate the market. 

But after all, actual new industries 
are not the big market for manufac- 
turers who want to sell new fields. 
The big market is the established in- 
dustry. Existing industries can be sold 
numerous products that they have 
never bought before. Selling to these 
fields is the best way to open up mar- 
kets for a new product or to expand 
the outlet for an old product. 

Many companies have been built in 
this manner. The Carrier Engineering 
Corp. is an example. Almost the first 
assignment Willis H. Carrier received 
after he graduated from Cornell was 
to help a Brooklyn color processor with 
a problem in his plant. Atmospheric 
humidity was distorting the paper used 


in the printing. After much experi- 
menting young Carrier solved the 
problem by using an atomized spray 
of cold water to de-humidify the warm 
humid air which was causing the 
printer the trouble. Thus was estab- 
lished one of, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of controlling atmospheric 
conditions. This discovery led to the 
founding of a new industry, which in 
a few years was to have arisen to such 
importance that scores of other indus- 
tries had come to regard conditioning 
equipment as vital to their processes. 

And yet, the discovery was not new. 
For many years before this, jets of 
steam or atomized sprays of water had 
been used in the cotton textile industry 
to control humidity, in part at least. 
Several hundred years ago Indian 
Moguls had used much the same idea 
to temper the blistering heat of their 
native land. They had screens made 
of sweet-scented grasses. Over these 
screens dripped water. The screen was 
placed so that the hot breezes had to 
filter through them, and thus the 
Mogul had an air-conditioning system 
of a sort. 


Air Conditioning’s Debut 


Mr. Carrier took this old idea, 
greatly improved it, and began extend- 
ing its benefits into one industry after 
another. By the time he read his now 
historical paper, ‘Rational Psychro- 
metric Formulae,” before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1911, he had virtually perfected the 
Carrier system and had worked out a 
recipe for manufacturing weather. 

After Willis Carrier had started his 
own company, the first field he sold 
his service to’was the capsule-making 
industry. This business was largely 
dependent on the vagaries of the 
weather. The installation of the Car- 
rier system made it possible to let 
demand and not the weather determine 
when capsules should be manufactured. 

The textile business was the next 
industry tackled. Gradually, air con- 
ditioning control was extended into 
other lines, until today more than a 
hundred industries are using Carrier 
weather. Some of these fields are 
theatres, restaurants, retail stores, cer- 
amic plants, churches, steamships, office 
buildings, barber shops, gold mines, 
railroad cars, planetariums, dairies, 
bakeries, cigar factories, pharmaceu- 
tical, candy and chemical plants. 

“Selling to new industries’ is the 
quickest, most profitable and most 
satisfactory method of expanding a 
business. It is the method used by our 
most successful industrial marketers, 
regardless of what their product is. 
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Pictures, Inc. 
Yale will make touchdowns for God, for country, and for the radio sponsor. Above 
are sons of Eli, in white, scoring against the Navy last year. 


Yale Starts Football Stampede 
Into Broadcast Advertising 


DVERTISERS move east this 
year in the sponsorship of foot- 
ball game broadcasts. After 
years of it on the Pacific Coast 

by Associated and Humble Oil Com- 
panies, and after a nibble at it in the 
Midwest last year by one or two ad- 
vertisers, last week Atlantic Refining 
Co. created almost a furore by sign- 
ing up six Yale home games, includ- 
ing Yale-Harvard, and a long list of 
other eastern football encounters by 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Virginia; and W. K. Kellogg Co. 
took on the whole of the Michigan 
and Vanderbilt schedules and was on 
the point of closing for the Notre 
Dame and Ohio State games as well. 
N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency for 
both clients. ; 

Of course all of this stirred up a 
lot of talk among colleges, advertisers 
and agencies. The net of it all is that 
many major colleges are now ready to 
sell broadcast rights to their games, 
the smaller radio chains and larger 
local stations are obtaining exclusive 
tights, and a good many advertisers 
are prodding their agencies to buy. 
Since most of the game broadcasts are 
in the hands of the smaller radio 
units, and since few agencies are set 
up to deal with any but networks, 
some time must elapse before the 
shuffle can be sorted out. 

The signing of the six Yale home 
games which made front-page news, 
was accomplished by John Shepherd, 
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Atlantic Refining to sponsor 
its six home games and many 
other college schedules — 
Kellogg gets Michigan — 
Other firms bargaining— 


Most schools ready to sell. 


Jr., for the Yankee Network of New 
England, which has not yet announced 
a sponsor for that distribution, and 
WOR for New York area with Atlan- 
tic Refining Co.’s White Flash gaso- 
line to get the commercial. The price 
paid to Yale was $20,000, divided 
between Yankee and WOR. The six 
Yale games are with Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Brown 
and Harvard. 

When such big games as these were 
put under Atlantic’s air control, plus 
the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and most 
of the Cornell schedules, the problem 
arose: What big ga'nes will be left 
fer sustaining programs by the major 
radio networks? Phil Carlin, in 
charge of NBC sustaining programs, 
said his company was not much wor- 
ried. The Yale-Harvard game was 
the only real loss up to date, he 
thought. The expressed opinion by 
the big networks was that there would 
be cnough important games left un- 


covered to provide the public with 
plenty of entertainment; that it was 
really a good thing for some of the 
No. 1 games to fall into exclusive 
hands because then. there would be 
less duplication of broadcasting. 

The Atlantic Refining broadcasts 
will cover a lot of football. In addi- 
tion to the six Yale games over WOR, 
the company will air the Pittsburgh 
schedule over WCAE, Pittsburgh, 
with out-of-town games brought to 
that station by “‘pipeline’’; the Penn 
schedule over WCAU, Philadelphia, 
including the Penn-Brown game over 
WJAR, Providence; Temple games 
over WIP, Philadelphia; Franklin & 
Marshall over WGAL, Lancaster. 
Over WINS, New York, and the New 
York State network, Atlantic expects 
to send out Cornell versus Alfred, 
Yale, Syracuse, Penn State, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania plus Syracuse-Cclgate, and pos- 
sibly Columbia-Army. It will also 
cover the University of Virginia’s nine 
games over a series of southern sta- 
tions, six Duke games over WBT, 
Charlotte, and a group of New Eng- 
land games over five stations: WESG, 
WNFB, WEEI, WJAR, WTIC, 
WTAG, and WSTR. These games 
include Dartmouth-Norwich, Dart- 
mouth-Holy Cross, Boston U.-Miami 
U., Holy Cross-Colgate, Williams-Am- 
herst, Boston U-Boston College, Holy 
Cross-Boston College, Dartmouth- 
Brown and Holy Cross-Carnegie Tech. 


Fans Have a Wide Choice 


This gives some idea of the breadth 
of football coverage already affected 
by one single advertiser, after negotia- 
tions which N. W. Ayer & Son’ ra- 
dio department has been carrying on 
since the middle of the Summer. 

Of course other advertisers all over 
the land are buttoning up games too. 
Socony Vacuum will use the North- 
western schedule over WBBM, Chi- 
cago. In addition to Kellogg's 
coverage of the Michigan, and pos- 
sibly the Notre Dame and Ohio State 
schedule, Socony-Vacuum will report 
all of Northwestern’s games, Maytag 
the Iowa University games, Humble 
Oil the contests in the Southwestern 
Conference, Associated the major Pa- 
cific Coast games, and so on. 

On September 5 Nebraska State 
Journal polled the 72 principal col- 
leges and universities and announced 
37 of them regularly permit broad- 
casts, 25 of these selling commercial 
rights. Pressure on others since then 
may change this ratio, now that big 
eastern universities have begun accept- 
ing advertisers’ money. 
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How to Get More Fixture-Weeks 
for Your Window Displays 


A successful salesman who makes displays the basis of 


his order-getting tells why so many go in the ash can—and 


how to build and distribute displays which will carry out 


the five primary jobs they have to do. 


BY W. 


Cc. DORR 


Missionary Salesman, 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Epiror's Note: During the past 14 
years the writer of this article on what 
makes displays click, or fail, has made 
75,000 dealer presentations and has secured 
25,000 orders in an eastern metropolitan 
territory. A factor which has made him a 
stand-out salesman is his ability to secure 
constant point-of-sale advertising for his 
line. His observations are therefore far 
more practical than swivel chair reasoning. 


66 ND Doc—if you can use this 
deal, I'll send you one of 
these beautiful displays.” 

Five, ten and even twenty 
times a day your patient dealer listens 
to this sing-song. Harassed by job- 
bing men armed with their lists of 
specials and deals, goaded by high- 
balling direct salesmen spotting mass 
propositions, he watches, with patent 
amazement, this avalanche of signs that 
is pumped and dumped into his store. 

At one time this Spring, there were 

over 100 deals active in the Metropoli- 

tan drug market. Were his counters 
those of a swper-Macy and his win- 
dows fronting on a wide expanse of 
the Atlantic Ocean, one wonders 
whether he would still be able to give 
each deal its place in the sun. And 
remember, each deal is the planned 
result of intelligent promotional effort. 

Mr. Merchant, too, has contributed 
to the merry-go-round. Driving for 
dollar volume, he dresses his windows 
with greater frequency and crowds his 
main counters with catch-penny nickel 
and dime articles. Rarely does he per- 
mit, except for a consideration, one 
line to hog the spotlight. Deluged by 
sales ideas, he picks and discards what 
he likes, with the result that even the 
finest displays must give way to so- 
called newer and better ones. Thus 
we have achieved the ‘“Two-weeks” 
fixture, which, though a mighty small 
return on the investment, is about the 
best that any manufacturer can hope 
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for. When checking his bills payable, 
he must not, of course, take into con- 
sideration the rather amazing number 
that reach the trash-boxes of dealer 
and jobber, many unopened. 

There is plenty of space available in 
side-street locations where the dealer 
welcomes your efforts to clutter up his 
windows with massive sunset eftects, 
embroidered with pretty females. He 
keeps these moving in and out pretty 
freely too, for he likes the free goods 
that go with them. Though mostly 
confined to side windows, he will give 
you the good window, occasionally, 
just to get a fresh background of 
crepe-paper. 

Such displays doubtless have promo- 
tional value, but your consumer buys 
over on Broadway. So that, in the 
final analysis, it is the 12-inch fixture 
in the Main Street window that moves 
more merchandise than the six-foot 
panorama in a cemetery. 

What, then, is the dealers’ reaction 
to the whirligig. He listens patiently 
to the trite and tripe-y advertising 
blah-blah, studded with hook-ups and 
tie-ins. It all runs along in the same 
vein. Yet, here and there, a salesman, 
vibrant with an idea, breaks through. 
An order is placed and that deal 
crashes through for a _ touch-down. 
Your dealer knows how to fork the 
raisins out of the pudding. 

Let us see, first, what a point-of-sale 
display is. Product of the artist and 
word mechanic, the advertising man 
calls it a reminder of publicity released 
and to come. In spot locations, its 
promotional value will exceed that of 
the printed advertisement. 

Your sales promotion man cashes 
consumer acceptance with it and picks 
up the trade of the passer-by. He 
feels that, when a consumer has seen 


a display a number of times—32 some- 
one said—the latter has set up a reflex 
that will carry him unerringly back to 
purchase your item. 

The sales manager calls it a tool tc 
get business and makes it his aim—of 
greater importance than pep letters and 
map controls—to insure his men of a 
steady supply and of a caliber to break 
down sales resistance. 

Your star salesman says it’s an 
opener. Give him jacks or better, he 
will fill and come out with a page-full. 
ever alert for the small dealer who 
likes to get the display without placing 
an order, And he knows how to sell 
the idea to the merchant, even if he is 
stocked. 

“Yes, I need so and so and this and 
that—and, by the way, send me a 
couple of fresh signs.’ Thus the 
dealer weighs the months of careful 
preparation, the endless discussions on 
size, color and copy, and the matured 
deliberations of plans conferences. 


Five Functions of Displays 


Here is just one other definition. A 
bit idealistic, yet, in the proper at- 
mosphere, it has won an order and 
obtained display space in hitherto im- 
pregnable positions. Comparing con- 
sumer acceptance to the invisible 
electric current, and the merchandise 
to the expensive metal and _ glass 
chandelier, you can’t get light withou: 
a 20-cent lamp. And so, we have the 
punch-line. A point of sales display 
is the lamp in the fixture of business 
that converts into sales the current of 
consumer acceptance. 

Excepting specialized and subsidized 
display services, your fixture, in its 
every-day use by jobbing and direct 
men, has five definite jobs to do. It 
must: 

1. Get an order from the dealer 

2. Increase the size of the order. 

3. Sell the consumer. 


4. Act as a reminder to jobbing 
men on weekly service calls. 

5. By cracking the bell-wether ac- 
counts, get support in the secondary 
outlets. 

Displays are frankly offered as a bait 
for business. Scattering them all over 
the country and expecting the orders 
to fall in your lap is just about as 
effective as trying to turn the factory 
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wheels with a couple of pages in the 
Post. Even if your salesmen’s cars are 
at all times brimful with hand-out dis- 
plays, unless your men know how to 
get them up, they are ineffective. 
There is a technique in this phase of 
field operation that is particularly pro- 
ductive of orders. Your dough-boy 
salesman will get them into more and 


better positions than barrages of count- 
less mailings from behind the lines. 
Displays unused are advertisements 
paid for, but never printed. 

When tied up with an order, a fix- 
ture will receive more consideration 
from the retailer. Cheap displays have 
thus gained their objective, while far 
more expensive give-aways languished 
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sumer acceptance. 
printed. 


with a definite order. 


_ 
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other one objection. 


out like a lighthouse. 


11 


The ideal set-up is a combination of units, any one of which can be used. 


11 Check Notes for Successful Displays 


1. The 12-inch fixture in the Main Street window moves 
more merchandise than the six-foot panorama in a 


When a consumer has seen a display 32 times a reflex 
is set up which leads unerringly to a purchase. 


3. A point-of-sale display is the lamp in the fixture of 
business that converts into sales the current of con- 


4. Displays unused are advertisements paid for but never 
5. To get maximum consideration: Tie up your fixtures 


6. Don’t tie up displays with a combination of live and 
“sticker” items—for the dogs will remain to plague 
your salesmen on subsequent visits. 


If you ship out your displays be sure to ship them 
with merchandise orders. 


8. Wrong size has slaughtered more displays than any 


9. Watch the base area of your displays. Build fixtures 
up, with a small base. Then your product will stand 


10. The ideal set-up is a combination of units, any one of 
which can be used, according to the buying capacity or 
window size of the dealer. 


If merchandise is attached to the sign, it will win 
against display cards alone or dummied outfits. 
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on top of the wall-cases, under the 
counters and in the privies. But, if 
you would conserve selling time, make 
up these deals with items in current 
demand by the trade and in a fairly 
accurate ratio of sale. Don’t put in 
any stickers; for your outlets, dealer 
and jobber, will sell off the live items, 
leaving the dogs to plague your men 
on subsequent visits. 

Packed assortments with display in- 
cluded, when merchandised through 
the jobber, have a rather high mor- 
tality rate. If the deal is small and 
confined to one or two live items, it 
has a fair chance of reaching the 
dealer. When made up of assorted 
styles, etc., the quick-moving numbers 
are plucked out and the display dis- 
carded. Your jobbing stock-clerk also 
passes judgment on displays. 

Granted that sales intelligence and 
selling energy are essential in any pro- 
gram, the number of display installa- 
tions can be increased and the life of 
each one prolonged by designing your 
fixture to meet with field conditions 
rather than conference table problems. 


Must Be Right Size 


Sales are lost when a dealer says he 
has no room for your sign. Sales are 
made, and with comparative ease, by 
picking definite locations for the dis- 
play while the sales talk is being made. 
It follows, then, that fixtures designed 
to fit special locations, predetermined 
by survey, will register most hits. 
Dealer lay-outs by trades are surpris- 
ingly alike. You will have little 
difficulty in picking out an average 
position, for which the display should 
be designed. Wrong size has slaugh- 
tered more displays than any other one 
objection, 

Counter displays, show-cases, etc., 
lose positions or never even gain them 
because the base area is too large. 
Build these fixtures up and with small 
bases. Where placed on a pedestal, 
your name and most of your line will 
stand out like a lighthouse in the sea 
of catch-penny lines that the dealer 
crowds around your cabinet. 

In window outfits, flexibility as to 
size is important. Many displays 
never get a chance to fade in the sun- 
shine, because they are large set pieces, 
placed with dealers who cannot show 
them simply because the salesman used 
them as clubs to get piker orders. The 
ideal set-up is a combination of units, 
any one or more of which can be used 
by the salesman, according to the buy- 
ing capacity of each dealer. Thus 
your man is foot-loose. He may start 
small, and wind up with a complete 
mass display when he gets a green 
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light; or, by a dramatic presentation, 
sell the dealer his requirements, which 
will then be dwarfed and, therefore 
acceptable, by comparison. 

Your fixtures will get up and live 
longer when designed to aid the dealer 
in his own business. Electric clocks, 
neon signs, etc., are excellent media. 
They require a bit of sales pressure 
when the dealer stands part of the cost, 
but their life-span is considerably in- 
creased because he is determined then 
to get his money's worth out of them. 
They are, in the main, educational 
rather than point-of-sale, yet some 
types can be developed to show mer- 
chandise. They also need not be iden- 
tified. As such, they are simply good 
will builders with the trade, a devel- 
opment of the “present for the deal- 


ers wife’ idea and a lure that al- 
most any salesman can use success- 
fully. 


Dealer Helps That Last 


The materials used in the make-up 
have a comparative worth in the deal- 
er’s mind. He seems to place a higher 
value upon wood, glass or metal than 
cardboard and paper. If you are in- 
terested in longevity for your fixtures 
it is well to remember that those 
streamers, posters and stickers gener- 
ally last until the first rain or the next 
salesman. Their actual value may be 
great or small depending upon the fix- 
ture-weeks they achieve per dollar of 
investment. Wood, glass and metal 
are on the job long after their card- 
board cousins have helped to warm up 
the store on chilly days. 

Signs that can be anchored some- 
where last longer. Carded merchan- 
dise on easel-backs has done a better 
job when a hanging device is added. 
It then gets up on the wall, in the 
window or behind the counter, a bea- 
con-light to the salesman alert for an 
opening. In fact, any display so 
placed that frequent window changes 
miss it has a fine chance to live to a 
ripe oid age. 

There are trends in advertising ideas 
as in consumer buying habits. It is a 
smart move to hook up with them, but 
at the beginning. Beware of the dis- 
play salesman who shows you a long 
list of satisfied users, even in other 
trades. To determine the intenseness of 
competition for window and counter 
space, multiply your own private 
scrap with your competitors by a like 
condition in all the other lines sold by 
your dealers. Then picture your man 
fighting for position with an idea that 
has lost its edge and of which five or 
six mute samples sit on the dealer’s side 
counters waiting for their time at bat. 
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The recent deluge of flashing signs is 
typical of this condition. Bombarded 
from all sides your dealer has been 
flashered into ennui, and night-surveys 
reveal the startling fact that he uses 
perhaps a bit less than the proverbial 
one-tenth of one per cent. The cost 
of the current is the rock on which 
these displays founder, since many 
dealers feel they are spending their 
money to do your job. 

A complete outfit with instructions 
for set-up, so easy to write in the 
office, and so hard to follow in the 
field, is a headache to the retailer. 
For the most part, he is display-lazy, 
his window dressing a jolt to the rou- 
tine in his store even though the work 
is actually done by his display-man. 
You will get a beautiful negative re- 
action if you have the courage to try 
for an order when he is in the midst 
of this ordeal. He likes the kind of 
stuff that will permit him to fill every 
available square inch. If merchandise 
is attached to the sign, it will win 
against display cards alone. Too, 
dummied outfits, saving him the in- 
vestment in and spoilage of stock, will 
gain front and center position. 

There is one other important factor 
contributing to the high mortality rate 
of displays. It is the delay in getting 


them to the store. Long after the ship- 
ment is received and the contents 
stocked, your display wanders in, gen- 
erally placed against some side coun- 
ter by the postman who knows that it 
is only an advertising sign. When 
timed to hit the store with the order, it 
may survive the many subsequent sales 
attacks upon the dealer. 

The yardstick of any display is the 
number of fixture-weeks it can earn 
per dollar of investment. Similar to 
the foot-pound, it is the use of one 
display in one window or on one 
counter for one week. Initial cost, 
then, is not necessarily paramount 
since a fairly expansive sign may 
have a far lower cost per fixture week 
than a 30-cent affair. 

And now we come to your sales- 
man. Your proposition is swell, your 
deal is just right, your display is a 
honey, but what about the man who 
is going to put the breath of life into 
it, the chap who has to make it tick 
and click. Does he know how to 
knife through the dealer’s defense? 
Does he know how to bring up the 
right cross when the retailer lets down 
his left guard? Or does he say: 

“And Doc—if you can use this deal, 
I'll send you one of these beautiful 
fixtures.” 


Celotex Corp. Woos Builders of 
New Homes Through Magazines 


Pointing its copy to attract builders 
of new homes for the first time in sev- 
eral years, Celotex Corp., Chicago, has 
just launched one of the most aggres- 
sive advertising and sales campaigns 
in its entire career. This is a direct 
face-about as since 1930 it has largely 
directed its sales appeal to those re- 
modeling homes and buildings. 

More, it is featuring a “life of the 
building guarantee” for its rigid fibre- 
board. Advertising lists ‘10 Vital 
Points” which stress insulation ef- 
ficiency, structural strength, fuel econ- 
omy, resistance against termites and 
dry rot, etc. 

Two-color bleed pages, black and 
red, are being run in American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Collier's, 
House and Garden, House Beautiful 
and the SEP. First copy appeared in 
the current issue of the latter publi- 
cation, dated Sept. 17. Advertising 
will also appear in Country Gentle- 
man, Farm and Ranch and Successful 
Farming, Breeder's Gazette, California 
Citrograph, Hoard’s Dairyman, Poultry 
Tribune, American Architect, Archi- 
tectural Forum, Architectural Record, 


Pencil Points and 24 publications in 
the lumber and allied fields. 

This will be supplemented with 
special aids for dealers which include 
newspaper mats, window decalco- 
mania, sales literature, sample racks 
for windows and counters, Cellophane- 
wrapped display samples, printed liter- 
ature and a variety of other helps. 

Celotex salesmen have been armed 
with elaborate sales kits, and a series 
of district meetings in 11 cities were 
started early in September. Harold 
Knapp, general sales manager, and 
Hays MacFarland, president of Hays 
MacFarland & Co., Chicago, the adver- 
tising agency in charge of the account, 
are making personal appearances at 
these meetings. 


Wrigley, Eagle Pencil Tie-up 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. ties up with 
Eagle Pencil Co. in a “school days” induce- 
ment to dealers. The offer is made by 
direct mail, and features three boxes of 
Wrigley’s gum and 12 Mikado pencils. In 
the same folder dealers are offered 100 
large de luxe art calendars with six boxes 
of gum. Dealers are urged to “place an 
open box on your counter and ask your 
customers to take their change in Wrigley’s.” 
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A salesman for Cellophane is doubt- 
less wrapped up in his work. 


The Government will mint half-dol- 
lars with P. T. Barnum’s likeness on 
them. I suppose the idea is that 
you're a sucker to think they’re worth 
fifty cents. 

* * 

The order of business on the Ford 
Sunday Evening Program seems to be 
Lights! Action!! Cameron!!! 

* * & 

Incidentally, Ford’s Cameron has 
done yeoman service for all industry 
in those Sunday-night talks. 

* oe 

Maureen Murdoch clips a line from 
Boys’ Life which is worth repeating: 
“College-bred is very expensive. It 
is made from the flower of youth and 
the dough of old age.” 

* * ® 

Slogan for a truck tire: “For the 
wheels of industry.” 

es @ 

And for tires for a salesman’s car: 
“For the rubber-tired business man.” 
2 @ 

If you can read the legend under 
the horse and buggy in General Elec- 
tric’s 2-column ad, headed: ‘More 
Goods for More People,” you don’t 
need glasses. 

* * & 

Roger Babson predicts that millions 
of Americans will give up their homes 
and take to the road in trailers. It’s 
the gypsy in us. 

: #* 

That abandoned Florida project may 
be pointed out to our grandchildren 
as just another elementary canal. 

How to find the zoo in any city: 
Just follow your nose. 

* ok # 

As you may know, du Pont has a 
permanent exhibit on Atlantic City’s 
famous boardwalk. Recently, a win- 
dow-display stunt attracted much at- 
tention. In the window was a life- 
sized model on a turntable. A sticker 
on the window said: “Magic model 
will turn if you place your hand 
here.” (Most gals would!) But 
the “here” referred to a certain spot 
on the plate-glass window. Three 
gtimy urchins acted as _ volunteer 
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demonstrators. I felt sure they would 
break it. Next time I saw it, the 
thing wouldn’t work. Apparently 
they had. 

* ok # 

Speaking of Atlantic City, I won- 
dered this past Summer just what the 
boardwalk’s Globe Theatre (burlesk) 
could offer the customers in the way 
of dishabille which they couldn’t see 
on the beach, free gratis for nothing. 

* * # 
... and in its wake came a brist- 
ling Nazi destroyer.” (News-Week, 
p, 10.)” .. . the Admiralty ordered 
18 bristling cruisers.” (News-Week, 
p. 13.) You just sad that, practically. 
i 


Which reminds me that European 
munition-makers are busy canvassing 
an old Spanish customer. 

* * * 

I. Miller might advertise as ‘The 
House of a Thousand Sandals.” 

* * * 

Slogan for Bell-Ans: “We Fix 

Flatulence.” 


* * & 


Pardon me for mentioning it again, 
but October 1 ends the hay-fever sea- 
son. Which gives me a chance to say 
that, in our family, there will be no 
September Mourn. 

* * # 

The Window Shade Institute is get- 
ing good advertising. Even a Vene- 
tian blind man could see that. 

* * & 

The long-heralded 1911 number of 
Stage has come and gone. It turned 
back the mellowed pages of memory 
25 years, when advertising was young 
and the stage was already old. That 
was the year I quit the steel-foundry 
business for newspaper and advertis- 
ing work. Those were the days when 
you could take a girl to dinner, the 
theatre, and a cabaret (as we called 
them then) and still have something 
left out of a $20 bill. (I’m not cry- 
ing. That’s hay fever.) 

* oe x 

“All right, George, if you say so; 
a couple of sailors with B. O. are 
“smelling salts.” 

Helen Ennis, of San _ Francisco, 
clips a “typo” from a trade-journal: 
“Hand-appliqued BREADspreads are 
a new line announced by the American 
Fabrics Co., New York.” The caps 
are mine. “I'll admit that my walls 
have sometimes been hand-appliqued 
with ‘bread-spreads’ by my offspring.” 
The comment is Helen’s. 

ees 

If there’s anything in a name, Fred 

Astaire ought to know his steps. 


This past summer also produced a 
gadget which you plugged into an out- 
let. It attracted flies and mosquitos, 
electrocuted them. Insects-appeal. 

e* = 

All at once, the psychology of the 
cigar-store Indian is clear to me. The 
stores were putting on a “brave’’ front. 

* ok 


Plea to cigarette advertisers: Keep 
your copy Less Asinine. 


O° ong Pram 


Sears’ Newspaper Ads 
Cost $45,416,268 in 


Last Six Years 


In connection with a 50th anni- 
versary celebration in its stores na- 
tionally from September 17 to October 
3, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, has 
reported that its advertising expendi- 
ture in newspapers last year was $9,- 
573,280. Total expenditure in news- 
papers from 1930 to 1935, inclusive 
—the volume each year being consist- 
ently upward—was $45,416,268. 

Sears, Roebuck’s sales were 23% 
larger last year, said G. W. Cunning- 
ham, general advertising manager, and 
a further increase, both in sales and 
advertising, is expected for 1936. Al- 
though the company has just projected 
its first network radio program, he 
pointed out that ‘‘we shall continue to 
use newspapers as our principal 
medium.” 

In 1935 the company’s newspaper 
advertising, which represented an in- 
crease of $574,398 from that of 1934, 
was run in 851 newspapers in 44 
states. Mr. Cunningham has informed 
district managers of newspaper ex- 
penditures in specific areas. In New 
York State, for example, the company 
spent $584,653 in this medium in 
1935 and $3,226,430 in the six years 
1930-1935, inclusive, 

Heavy promotion is being run for 
the 50th anniversary. ‘We feel,” Mr. 
Cunningham said, “that newspaper 
advertising is one of the really impor- 
tant factors’’ contributing to Sears, 
Roebuck’s sales expansion. 

Sears, Roebuck’s sales thus far this 
year have averaged consistently about 
one-third better than those of a year 
ago — despite droughts, floods and 
other so-called ‘deterrent factors.” Its 
year’s volume is expected to pass the 
$500,000,000 mark and its newspaper 
expenditure next year probably will 
exceed $10,000,000. 
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WM Bike Year: Colson Corp., Elyria, 
gets ready for an expected boom 
in cycling with these “Commander” 
vehicles combining light weight, 
strength and good looks. Wilbur 
Henry Adams, Cleveland, is the de- 
signer. The bicycle industry sold 
260,000 machines in 1931; more than 
750,000 last year; and is looking for- 
ward to better than 900,000 now. Dur- 
ing 1935 about 20% of all sales were 
to women. Formerly the ratio was 
8%. Cycle Trades of America has 
made extensive plans for advertising, 
education and marketing aids. 


BW Pots Not Pottery: Though they 

look like fine English pottery, 
these kitchen utensils are enamelware. 
New chemical products and ceramic 
colors from du Pont made them pos- 
sible. Vollrath Co., New York, is the 
manufacturer. Black, green, red, or 
ivory covers and handles contrast with 
white or ivory bodies. Bakelite knobs 
resist heat. Round edges and hollow 
steel handles are watertight and leave 
no hard-to-clean crevices. A _ grad- 
uated measuring table is permanently 

stamped inside the pots. 


Emeralds: Colgate, J 
Palmolive - Peet re- 
packages its lavender 


smelling salts in emerald 
green bottles from Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. Caps that 
are easy to twirl on and 
off are O-I “Lustreseal” 
molded of green Durez. 
The pleasant, soothing 
color of the bottle, and the 
harmonizing closure and 
label suggest the cool re- 
lief to be obtained from a 
whiff of the salts. 


We OCrackerac, Sugarac: (Below) Kensington, 

Inc., introduces these stainless Kensington 
metal trays for the buffet e~ dining table. Either 
may be used to hold fruit, flowers or other deco- 
rations in their “off hours.” Sales of both were 
“beyond expectations” at the Chicago and New 
York Gift Shows. They will be advertised in 
House & Garden, American Home, House Beauti- 

ful, and Country Life. 


Ena ~J 
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Hatmaster, Clothmaster: (Below) Two [ff 
more of the Kensington, Inc., gift items are 

these brushes. Backs of both, of course, are 
light, perpetually shining Kensington ware. 
The smaller is a hat brush (sells for $1) that 
can also be used on ladies’ clothes. The larger 
(for $2) has bristles strong enough for any 
fabric. Ads are scheduled in Esquire, Vogue, 
American Home, Time, Harper’s and Country 

Life. 
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Really Personal Jewelry: JJ 
(Above) Swank Products, Inc., 

describes its latest tie clasps, belt 
buckles, lapel guards, money clips, 
ete., as “the Call to Colors” because 
wearers may insert their club, school, 
fraternity, regimental or other organ- 
ization colors or insignia. Dealers are 
supplied with assorted color plaques, 
numerals and initials which can be 
inserted in any combination. Most of 
the completed items sell for one and 
two dollars. Window displays and 
newspaper ads have been created for 

retailers to tie-in related goods, 


Towel Goodies: Cannon Mills, J 
recognizing the increasing popu- 

larity of towels and wash cloths for 
gifts, offers four packages that com- 
pete with any on the market for eye- 
appeal. At left are pictured two: 
Above the “Bon-Bon Box,” like 
candy, with the towels rolled and 
tied with satin ribbon. Below that 
is the “Dorset” box with Christmas 
cover, packed with a variety of Cello- 
phane-wrapped three- and four-piece 
sets. The gift hoxes retail at from $1 
to $7.50. 


HM Stellar Ash Tray: Re- 

vere Copper’s “gift of 
the month” is shaped like 
a globe named “Saturn.” 
The globe is of polished 
chromium which flips open 
to dump ashes out of smell 
and sight and away from 
gusts of wind. It is re- 
movable for convenient 
cleaning. Circling the 
globe is a band of bronze 
with an inner ring of night 
black studded with raised 
copper stars. Selling for 
two dollars, it is aimed at 
mass markets, for it har- 
monizes with almost any 
room decoration. 
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DESIGNING 


TO SELL 


He Compact: (Above) Easy Wash- 

ing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., launches a new line especially 
designed for limited space. Com- 
plete with wringer or patented 
damp-dryer—eliminates necessity for 
a wringer—the machine is stream- 
lined inside as well as out. BBDO 
is in charge of the ad campaign. 


He New “Talkie”: In the upper 

left-hand corner is Electro- 
Acoustics Products’ latest electric 
phonograph, a table model called 
“Concerto.” The maker (a subsid- 
iary of Magnavox) claims that a low 
price, to “tap volume market,” is 
combined with unusual tone range, 
“designed by engineers who have 
pioneered the development of the 

radio loud speaker.” 


WM Gas Furnace: Just below the 

phonograph is Forest Cities 

Foundries Co.’s gas furnace, called 

“Niagara Two-Twenty.” All controls 

and apparatus are enclosed, yet 

easily accessible. Wilbur Henry 
Adams, designer. 


Hi Janitrols: In the top center is 

the de luxe Janitrol “Winter 
Air Conditioner” which is “so new 
and full of innovations that its 
maker, Surface Combustion Corp.., 
Toledo, has dropped the word fur- 
nace, “believing this an insufficient 
description.” Supply lines are 
hidden within the blue-colored steel 
unit; chrome trim and rounded cor- 
ners add to its smart lines. Two 
filters of blown glass are so impreg- 
nated that they are said to clean the 
air of 94% of all foreign matter. 


We Partners: At left is another in 

the Janitrol line with all the 
innovations of its larger brother. It, 
too, is blue finish; has a pan type 
humidifier. On the extreme left is 
Janitrol’s gravity heater, lowest- 
priced of the trio. Salesmen in the 
gas industry have been enthusiastic 
over them. 


A $183,000,000 Cotton 
Harvest is under way in 


Oklahomaand NorthTexas 


Throughout the Oklahoma-North Texas area cotton pickers are at 
work and gins are getting under way in the harvest of a crop esti- 
mated at 16% over the 1935 crop and valued at $183,000,000. 
This represents 21°, of the entire production of the United States. 


Fall and winter 
purchases are 
being planned 


The farmers of this Southwestern area 
are counting their cotton in terms of 
what it will buy this fall and winter. To 


; Their selection will be made from a group of products with 
some it means a new tractor, to others which they are familiar. No better method of acquainting 
a new water system, a light plant, a them with your product can be found than to advertise it to 


; ; : them in The Farmer-Stockman, the farm paper which thor- 
radio, a truck, an automobile, washing oughly covers this territory. 


machine or any one of a hundred 


Che FARMER-STOCKMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


home. Vow more than 225.000 circulation—Covers Oklahoma and North Texas 


necessities about the farm and farm 
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Ladies Dislike: 1. 
Almost all syrup 
cans because they 
drip, get “messy”: 
2. almost all cocoa 
cans because of the 
oval inset tops 
which cant be 
opened with fin- 
gers alone, and 
which fall inte the 
half-empty cans. 


The thirty-first of a series of surveys made 
exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT by the 
Market Research Corporation of America, 


Again the American housewife blows off steam—by 


invitation—and tells what she dislikes about many 


of the packages and containers now on the market. 


This survey shows why thousands of dollars’ worth 


various products. 


under the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold; interpretive comment by 


\. R. Hahn, managing editor. 


of sales—and good will—are being lost by makers of 


Ladies Dislike: 3. Any and all 
jars and bottles with anchor tops; 
4. many brands of packaged lard 
because “you can’t put the pack- 
age together again after it’s once 
opened.” 


Housewives Run Up Danger Signals 
for Manufacturers in New Survey 


ERETOFORE the most the 

editors of SALES MANAGE- 

MENT have claimed for their 

surveys on consumer _ pet 
peeves is that the intelligent criticism 
of typical housewives should certainly 
prove interesting to marketing men, 
and might prove to be important. 

Certain trends seemed evident; but, 
knowing the perils of generalizing 
from too small a sample, we have re- 
frained from sounding the alarm bell 
too loudly. We were sure, however, 
that we smelled plenty of smoke. 

Now still another survey has been 
completed for SALES MANAGEMENT 
on the same subject, by Market Re- 
search Corporation of America, under 
the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, and it is perhaps more 
important than any which has gone 
before. It is especially significant 
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from the standpoint of the way it 
bears out the findings of previous sur- 
veys. Some of the trends are so in- 
sistent that manufacturers of certain 
types of goods can ill afford to ignore 
them. 

To manufacturers particularly of 
drug and grocery products who are 
using packages and containers of the 
type sharply criticized by the women 
who reported in this survey, we make 
this suggestion: Take the findings re- 
ported here as a cue to make a broad- 
er similar investigation on your own 
specific product to establish with ac- 
curacy just how much of a handicap 
you may now be suffering in lost sales 
and good will. 

In the current survey, housewives 
were not prompted to mention any 
particular types of products or any 
particular brands. Their comments 


were spontaneous. You can easily test 
for yourself, however, the truth of the 
statement that you can uncover many 
more similar pet peeves by recalling 
for the consumer things which other 
women have mentioned as being an- 
noying and inconvenient. This fact 
should be taken into account both in 
your evaluation of the results reported 
here, and in any further research you 
may choose to do on your own hook. 
It was again plainly evident, in 
analysis of returns, that housewives are 
acutely conscious of imconvenience in 
the use of the product or package. As 
before, seldom did the reports com- 
plain of style features or the inherent 
value of the product for the purpose 
for which it is intended. And once 
again the great majority picked on the 
package or container of some product 
as the basis of criticism. In most in- 
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Ladies Dislike: 5. Bird seed 
cartons which wont pour 
contents into tiny dishes 
without spilling: 6. Ivory 
Flakes and Ivory Snow pack- 
ages because the deep blue 

fades off on wet hands. 


Bird Seed 


stances these referred to drug and 
grocery products which represent 
greatest regularity of use in the home. 

Following our previous method of 
analysis, the comments readily break 
up into three classifications. There 
are, however, many overlaps where the 
same product is criticized under two, 
or all three of these heads: 


1. Criticism of certain basic faults 
in package design: The _ insistent 
clamor for fewer bottles that are in 
unstable equilibrium, for instance. 


2. Criticism of paper, tin or glass 
containers that are too hard to open: 
Complaints about anchor tops of jars 
and bottles were almost a theme song 
in this survey. 

3. Criticism of packages and con- 
tainers which are unsanitary after 
Opening, or inconvenient to use after 
Opening. This time cereals and pack- 
aged goods such as soap chips, cake 
flour, and breakfast cereals were most 
frequently mentioned in this category. 

Perhaps the fact that some manu- 
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Ladies Dislike: 7. Break- 
fast food cartons which 
allow contents to absorb 
moisture; 8. all catsup bot- 
tles, and all other types of 
bottles which are unstable. 


IVORY 
FLAKES 
ss 


facturers have been alert to opportunt- 
ties to give housekeepers packages 
which are better from the users’ point 
of view (as well as better from the 
display and merchandising point of 
view) has automatically taught con- 
sumers to be more critical of all pack- 
ages. Certainly there seems little doubt 
that, even with all the improvements 
which have been made during the last 
few years, there are still a myriad 
more chances to win the favor of the 
buyer by attention to the housing of 
the product. 

While there were the usual few 
“crack pot’’ criticisms, the majority of 
comments made by the women inter- 
viewed were extremely intelligent, and 
their points in most cases were well 
taken. A few high spots: The ladies 
like square bottles but not square tins. 
They're on the warpath against all 
manufacturers of catsup for their tall, 
narrow necked bottles which are dif- 
ficult to empty and which slop over 
the top of the bottle and turn the in- 
side of the metal caps black. They 
have troubles both with emptying de- 
vices which pour too freely and those 
which won’t pour freely enough. They 
hate any and all containers which re- 
sult in broken fingernails and cut 


fingers. They like the protection af- 
forded by Cellophane and other trans- 
parent wrappings, but hate to have 
to struggle to find how to open them. 
Spouts of all kinds are much on the 
ladies’ minds. Anchor tops are poison 
to one and all. And boxes which are 
both convenient and sanitary after 
they are opened are ‘‘pets” in almost 
all kitchens. 

There were a surprisingly large 
number of comments about spouts and 
— devices. Obviously house- 
wives like the spout idea, because so 
many of them ask for spouts on pack- 
ages that do not now have them, but 
the tenor of the comments also shows 
that a spout that doesn’t work prop- 
erly is as bad—or worse—than no 
spout at all from the standpoint of 
building consumer good will. 


Wails on Wrong Size 


Typical comments on size of pack- 
ages: 


“I'd like to see Kelloge’s corn flakes, 
large size, put in shorter, wider boxes. 
Tall box will not go on shelves.” 


“In order to place bottles of hand lotion 
and the like in the medicine cabinet con- 
veniently, it would seem better to have 
bottles made shorter and fatter. Some bot- 
tles I have will not go in at all.” 


“Ginger ale should be put in shorter 
bottles which will more easily go in the 
average refrigerator.” 


2 despise the packages that corn flakes 
and soap chips come in. Packages are too 
large to fit my shelves.” 


And now about spouts: 


“The Worcester salt spout bothers me. 
The spout comes out. Not that I do not 
like the spout, but I want it put in such a 
way that it will not become detached. Also 
the bottom of these containers becomes 
loosened at the connection with the main 
cylindrical top, leaving a crack through 
which the salt leaks.” 


“Swansdown cake flour—suggest some 
kind of spout so it can be poured.” 


“In everyday use of cereals, soap flakes, 
etc., I have found the openings very un- 
satisfactory. If they are to be opened 
‘along the dotted line,’ as in the case of 
some cereals, the opening of the entire top 
allows the cereals to become damp, es- 
pecially in humid weather. In the case of 
soap flakes, the small opening at one cor- 
ner, or the small hole perforated for an 
opening, is too small and the contents do 
not come out satisfactorily. It would seem 
that some sort of mouth or lip similar to 
those on some of the salt packages would 
be much more convenient and much more 
satisfactory, because then the box could be 
closed when not in use. I refer to corn 
flakes, Post’s bran, Rice Crispies, Ivory 
flakes, Ivory Snow, etc.” 


“I dislike the opening arrangement and 
pouring spout in the C. & H. 5 lb. granu- 
lated sugar boxes. The pouring spout is 
concealed inside the cardboard, which must 
be torn off first before getting at the spout. 
Quite frequently this tears off the spout 
too.” 


“Domino pulverized and other types of 
sugar are packed in such boxes that the 
whole top must be torn out to get at the 


contents. Why no pouring spout on 
them ?”’ 
‘Domino powdered sugar should have 


a sifter top such as one of the cake flours 
has, aS a preventive of lumps in pouring 
direct from the box.” 


“Cheerio, the health food for birds put 
out by the Nature Friend Co., is difficult 
to pour into the tiny container which 
hangs in the cage. Some of the grains fall 
outside the cup. A narrow pouring de- 
vice would be more convenient.” 


“Golden Harvest bird gravel could be 
made easier to pour if it had an arrange- 
ment such as Morton's salt.” 


“Rinso is one grand product if it just 
didn't have the habit of spilling out of 
the box ever so often. I would suggest 
a spout top as on the Diamond salt or Fels 
Naptha chips cartons. Incidentally, the 
Fels Naptha waxed waterproof carton is 
another extra added attraction worthy of 
use on more packages. Other packages that 
would be improved by spout tops: Domino 
sugar, Comet rice, Puffed Wheat and Rice, 
Wheaties, Cream of Wheat.”’ 


“Sifter on the Bisquick package is too 
slow.” 


“Want spouts for dry cereals.” 


More “Spout” Trouble 


“Put some kind of spout on Cream of 
Wheat, Wheatena, Ralston’s, etc. Now the 
package top must be broken, which is 
messy and leaves the cereal exposed to 
dust.” 


“French's bird seed should have a spout 
in the top of the box, instead of a top 
which has to be cut open allowing seed to 
spill.” 


“R. T. French Co: I do not like your 
container for seed or gravel. A round con- 
tainer would be much better. The present 
box is entirely too soft for use, spills both 
seed and sand. Why not a spout?” 


“I object to the height of the pouring 
cap on Wesson oil and Mazola. It does 
keep the space cleaner, but holes cannot 
be made satisfactorily with ordinary can 
openers—it really requires a nail or an 
ice pick.” 


“I want a spout on Pompeian canned 
olive oil.” 


Second outstanding class of criti- 
cism—and this isn’t news any longer, 
but the emphasis on it continues un- 
abated—is the unstable bottle that falls 
over on shelf or in the ice chest. 
Pickles and olives, extracts, ammonia, 
perspiration controls, and bluing were 
most often mentioned. 

The ladies speak again: 


“I think manufacturers of ‘perspiration 
stops’ would do well to put their product 
in bottles which do not tip over as easily 
as those they now use. My bottle of 
Odorono invariably goes over once, with 
the consequent spillage and mopping up 
sO annoying to women in a hurry. I'm 
not careless either; it takes just the slight- 
est flick of a finger or the side of one’s 
hand to send Odorono over. The 50-cent 
size is very top heavy. I hear other women 
complain also about shoe whiteners in 
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Among its features: 


Coming Soon: “Managing Salesmen in 1937” 


Sates MANACEMENT’S annual issue devoted entirely to man-power prob- 
lems in selling will be published October 10. 
100 pages of practical plans and ideas for hiring and training salesmen, 
paying salesmen, operating salesmen in the field, stimulating salesmen, 
equipping salesmen, and controlling salesmen. 


20 lives sales contest ideas; how 40 companies turn 
Saturdays into sales capital; newest figures on costs of salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles; reviews and tabulations of results on the best industrial films 
of the year; successful sales training plans of Associated Oil, Dr. Pepper 
Co. and others; pictures of new sales tools; and details of sales control 
plans which cut down wasted selling time. 


It will contain more than 


bottles that tumble over at a glance.” 


“Olive and pickle jars are too small for 
convenience, lids are hard to screw back 
on, and contents hard to pour. Neck of 
bottle too small.” 


“Dr. Price's extracts are put out in 
bottles that are an irritation to many cooks. 
Being extremely narrow, they fall over 
easily, and the contents are often spilled. 
Then, too, it is difficult to gauge the 
amount of some of the stronger extracts 
to be used. For flavorings such as almond, 
there should be some sort of dropper ar- 
rangement.” 


“I want a larger bottle—less ‘tippy’—of 
No-Rub shoe cleaner.” 


“Burnett's vanilla: Why can’t vanilla 
and other extract bottles be wide enough 
to stand up of their own accord against 
even a very slight jar? I have lost the 
contents of more than one bottle because 
of the narrow base.” 


“I suggest that Heinz olives be put in 
wider-mouthed jars that are squattier, so 
they won't tip over so easily.” 


(This from a man): “The wife says 
the man who invents a decent ketchup 
bottle will make a fortune.” 


“Burnett's vanilla bottle is too narrow. 
It should have a larger base.” 


_“I use Astor brand extracts and I think 
if the bottles were larger at the bottom they 
would not upset so easily.” 


“Household ammonia bottles—any brand 
—are too narrow, fall over too easily. Half 
an inch more on the bottle would correct 
it—and my nerves.” 


“I have always been annoyed at the size 
and shape of lemon and vanilla extract 
bottles—the base is too small. I refer to 
Opulent flavors and Burnett's.” 


One or two interesting complaints 
turned up about wrappers. Ivory 
soap and flakes and Ivary Snow drew 
a number of comments similar to 


these: 


“I suggest that Ivory flakes and soap 
wrappers be improved. Blue dye rubs off 
on clothing and hands. Either get a fast 
color or change package to white with blue 
printing.” 


“The blue coloring on Ivory flakes and 
Ivory Snow boxes comes off on my hands 
if they are damp or wet—as they are very 
apt to be when I am washing clothes or 
dishes.” 


“The ink used to print the wrapper of 
P & G soap stains the hands if they are at 
all moist or damp.” 


“Blue paper on guest Ivory runs on to 
your hands if they're wet.” 

Housewives were so voluble in their 
citations of packages which are diff- 
cult to open that we could not pos- 
sibly report more than a fair sample. 
First in importance was the amazingly 
vicious onslaught against anchor tops 
on jars and bottles—doubly serious, 
the ladies say, because they are not 
only hard to open, but unsanitary after 
they are opened. The latter criti- 
cism cuts more ice with the house- 
keepers than the former, although 
complaints on both scores were so 
numerous we finally ceased to tabulate 
them individually. The ill will en- 
gendered by the use of such a device 
on a container is so patently manifest 
in this survey that we cannot over- 
emphasize its importance to manufac- 
turers now using such a closure. Listen 
to the purchasing agent of the Great 
American Home: 

“Why do so many jelly glasses have to 
have tops that are almost impossible to get 


off (anchor tops), and, when once removed, 
cannot be replaced tightly ?’”"—Chicago. 


“Jelly glasses—all brands—once opened, 
can never be closed satisfactorily.’-—Boston. 


“Welch's mint jelly—top difficult to re- 
move.’’—Boston. 


“The top of Beechnut peanut butter pulls 
out of shape during the process of opening 
and never fits on securely again. Since it is 
too much trouble to transfer the contents to 
another jar I simply buy a brand that is put 
up in a container that has a screw top.” 


“I want a different kind of top on 
Kemp’s peanut butter. Present anchor top 
allows product to dry up before it is used.” 


“Anchor tops should be improved or 
done away with entirely. I have never yet 
opened a bottle with an anchor top without 
bruising a finger and losing my temper.” 


“I dislike exceedingly the glass jars of 
food—especially Beechnut butter—having 
the tops that are pried off with a can 
opener. The screw top jars keep the food 
from getting stale. I am buying a certain 
brand of peanut butter for the reason that 
the screw top preserves the butter, although 
I prefer the taste of fresh Beechnut butter.” 


“I dislike anchor lids because you cannot 
recover the jar tightly again.” 


And so on and on. 
(Continued on page 424) 
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Your advertising has made her want your product. But 
does she know who sells it? 

Experience has shown her that the classified telephone 
directory may have the answer. She turns to the ‘yellow 
pages.’ Does she find your trade-mark, and your authorized 
outlets? If not—another prospect goes astray. 

Complete these wandering sales. Let us show you how 
Trade Mark Service can help your sales, just as it has for 
such concerns as Buick, Footsaver Shoes, Frigidaire, 
Philco, Remington-Rand, Willard. 

American Tel. & Tel. Company, Trade Mark 
Service Division, 195 Broadway, New York, or 


311 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


“Remember that this man is likely to misjudge the 
motive of criticism, and to resent any offer of advice.” 


HAT can be done for the 
able, experienced salesman 
who is slipping—the falling 
star? 

On the typical selling staff there is 
at least one such man, and for the 
sales manager he represents one long 
throbbing headache. He is a salesman 
of demonstrated ability, a real pro- 
ducer, who has been with the organ- 
ization five to ten years and has made 
an excellent record, particularly during 
the early part of that period. The 
only trouble with him now is that he 
is going backward. He may still be 
making a good income, largely on 
business which he has built up over 
the years; he is probably still regarded 
by the rest of the staff and by him- 
self as the bright particular star of the 
sales force. But the sales manager 
knows that this man is coasting—or 
worse. He is not coming within hail- 
ing distance of using his real capacity. 

This man (we'll call him Jim Starr) 
requires delicate handling. He's 
something of a prima donna. He's 
a high-salaried man. He knows his 
own worth and thinks, probably 
rightly, that he can choose among half 
a dozen jobs as good as his present 
connection if he ever decides to make 
a change. The sales manager doesn’t 
want to lose him. But something must 
be done to restore his work to its old 
standard. It must be done diplo- 
matically, because Jim Starr is likely to 
hand in his resignation at the first 
word of reproof. 

What's more, it is possible that if 
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standard, says 


Starr were to resign and join a new 
firm he could hit his former stride. 
and get right back into the ranks of 
stellar performers. The transforma- 
tion would be due to a new interest 
and a new energy which he would 
bring to the new job. The challenge 
to his present sales manager, then, is 
to create in Starr the same new inter- 
est and new energy for the job which 
he now has. And that’s not easy. 
Before considering ways to approach 
the falling-star salesman, let’s consider 
a little further what has happened to 
him. What factors have unseated him 
from his high place in the firmament? 
Starr probably came into the organ- 
ization as a cub, and soon demon- 
strated that he had great natural abil- 
ity, coupled with industry and intelli- 
gence. He mastered his product and 
was well liked in the trade. Within 
a few years he was making an excep- 
tional salary. He found it helpful to 
meet his prospects socially; he built 
a new house and joined a good club; 
his wife enjoyed the social elevation, 
and her ambitions were added to his. 
Gradually—almost imperceptibly— 
Starr began to limit himself. He main- 
tained his contacts with his good cus- 
tomers, but brought in no new ones. 
He declined to waste his time on cold 
prospects. He was willing to follow 
up inquiries, or to develop leads that 
had been provided for him by younger 
salesmen acting as bird dogs, but his 
work even with these was not out- 
standing. He approached them with 
supreme confidence in his own sales- 


Based on an interview 


by Douglas G. McPhee with 
GARNET J. 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, 


WEIGEL 


Knight-Counihan Co. 


How Can We Save 
a Good Salesman 


Who Hits the Skids? 


It takes human understanding of a star’s temper- 
ament and plenty of diplomacy to pull him out 
of periodical slumps and restore his work to 


this seasoned sales executive. 


manship, but placed progressively less 
emphasis on his knowledge of the 
product he was selling. He seemed to 
have forgotten some of the sound 
foundation principles on which his 
earlier success had been based. He oc- 
casionally found himself unable to an- 
swer questions about recent develop- 
ments in the industry. 

In his own organization, he had a 
reputation to sustain. He wore a 
flower in his lapel, and paid meticu- 
lous attention to his grooming, but he 
wasn’t careful about getting in a full 
day’s work. He was supposed to make 
a telephone report twice a day, but he 
found it more convenient to call in 
only once or not at all. On Saturdays 
he came in to the office, but after 10 
o'clock he could be reached at the club 
—presumably playing golf with a cus- 
tomer. 

“And why not?” he says to himself. 
He is still the leader, or close to it, 
in total volume of business. He is 
still the man who holds some of the 
biggest accounts in line. And these 
other salesmen, who toe the mark, and 
followed every rule— what are they 
getting out of it? Maybe he could 
do more; certainly he could; but why 
should he? A man whose time is as 
valuable as his must save himself for 
the really big jobs. Besides that, he 
isn’t fully appreciated at the office. 
Where would the firm be without the 
accounts he is servicing? He ought to 
be sales manager—that’s what some of 
his customers tell him, and his wife 
says so, too. 
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He waces War ON WEAKNESS 


How a Puny 


Orphan Through His Own Winning Fight for 


Strength, Developed the World’s Most Vital Editorial Technique 


ACK in the nineties a pamph- 

let appeared —a circular, noth- 
ing more—recommending an ex- 
erciser owned by an obscure health 
enthusiast named Macfadden. On 
it were emblazoned the words, 
“Weakness a Crime: Don’t Be a 
Criminal!” 

Crammed with hard-hitting 
health facts, it waged war on weak- 
ness. It became Physical Culture, 
the first of Bernarr Macfadden’s 
amazing group of magazines head- 
ed now by Liberty—the dramatic, 
human weekly— True Story,and the 
Women’s Group. 

In this humble beginning, the 
world first met the editorial tech- 
nique of Macfadden. His technique 
literally “sold” physical education 
to America. Leaders urged it. Cities 
took it up. Schools, from coast to 


coast, adopted it. Today that tech- 
nique has built one of the most 
potent publishing enterprises in 
the world—a family of magazines 
of stupendous circulation, impos- 
ing power, and unequalled respon- 
siveness to advertising. 

Few people think of Macfadden 
as the great editor. The world 
knows Macfadden, the crusader, 
because of his fights against weak- 
ness, against prudery, for sane 
foods, for sane living. Yet these 
very crusades, and his own early 
hardships, hopes, and ambitions, 
developed an editorial technique 
so different, and so vital that it 
amounts almost to new psycholog- 
ical discovery. 

Macfadden digs down to the very 
fundamentals of life. His millions of 
letters from people; his Penny Res- 


taurants, his health resorts and 
other philanthropies, have let him 
know people as no other editor 
has known them — their way of 
living, their problems, their hopes. 
He senses their thoughts. He sees 
as they see. His technique is to 
edit close to people by editing 
close to life itself. That explains the 
unique vitality of every Macfadden 
publication. 

Macfadden today inspires more 
people than any other magazine 
editor. His followers are millions. 
His magazines have a vital individ- 
uality. Not one of them apes a 
competitor. Not one is just anoth- 
er magazine. By its own right each 
Macfadden Magazine is a construc- 
tive force with uncountable mil- 
lions of worth-while people because 
it mirrors life as it is lived today. 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Physical Culture. the first of the family of Macfadden Magazines 


LIBERTY - TRUE STORY + MACFADDEN 
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Now, add to this little glimpse of 
Starr's mind the fact that he is really 
a sensitive person, as most outstand- 
ing salesmen are, and that he probably 
recognizes unconsciously that he 1s 
failing to live up to his potentialities. 
Humanly, he rationalizes the situation 
and seeks to blame someone else. And 
if his shortcomings are brought to his 
attention, his immediate response is 
likely to be: “Well, there isn’t the op- 
portunity here that I should have. I’ve 
had plenty of offers from other firms, 
and I think I should make a change.” 

That is not what the sales manager 
wants. To let him go might not im- 
peril any good accounts, even though 
Starr believes he could take the busi- 
ness with him. But the sales manager 
wants to keep Starr on the force—but 
he wants the old Starr, not this slip- 
shod imitation. 

What can be done to correct this 
trouble, both for Starr's sake and for 
the interests of his firm? 


Diplomacy Necessary Here 


In the first place, the sales manager 
ought to talk with Starr—but carefully 
and within limits. Remember that this 
man is likely to misjudge the motive 
of criticism, and to resent any offer 
of advice. He can change jobs with- 
out loss of income, or at least he 
thinks he can. The real reason for his 
slump is quite probably some sort of 
dissatisfaction; and to increase that 
feeling may be fatal. 

Therefore, it may be best to avoid 
getting down to fundamentals and 
charging Starr with slipping. Talk 
with him about details of his work. 
Make specific suggestions, perhaps, for 
improving the use of his time in the 
light of current conditions in the field. 
See how he reacts to such innocent ef- 
forts, and you may get a key to the 
basic trouble. Let him confide in you, 
if he will, that he isn’t at all happy 
about the way things are going. If he 
does that, you may be well on the way 
to solving the problem; at least you 
should be able to decide on the next 
step. 

Perhaps a talk with his wife would 
be desirable. That is not recom- 
mended unless you feel sure, from a 
knowledge of his home conditions, 
that such a talk would not be resented 
or misunderstood. But very often the 
wife holds the key to the star’s de- 
cline; she has seen her husband’s 
meteoric rise, and she understands the 
reasons neither for the rise nor for its 
cessation. Without malice, and actu- 
ated mainly by pride in her husband, 
she may be kindling a constant feeling 
of disappointment and dissatisfaction 
in his mind. If you can remove her 
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misconceptions of the man’s job, and 
of his relationship to his company, and 
show her that you and she have a 
common interest in restoring his 
former productivity, you may find a 
potent ally. You may find more than 
that: An intelligent wife may do the 
whole job herself, puncturing Jim 
Starr's delusions with a few well- 
placed words, from day to day, and 
sending him back to his job with the 
old fire. 

Here’s another possibility: Enlist 
the efforts of one of Starr's good cus- 
tomers, whose interest in the man and 
in your firm is sufficient to allow you 
to treat him with unrestrained confi- 
dence. If possible, you should select 
a customer whom Starr values highly, 
and whom he probably regards as his 
own vest-pocket account, but who actu- 
ally is primarily loyal to the house 
rather than to the salesman. Now, go 
to this man and explain the whole sit- 
uation to him, and ask him to have a 
talk with Jim Starr (of course never 
mentioning that he was prompted to 
do so. 

Ideally, this man should ask Jim 
such questions as these: How are you 
getting along on your job? Let's see, 
how long have you been there now? 


Is your progress still satisfactory? Are 
there opportunities for further ad- 
vancement? You did mighty well 
your first few years; have you kept on 
advancing at the same rate? What 
seems to have held you back? Are 
you making fresh opportunities for 
yourself as you did when you were 
new on the job? Do you think that 
the management has been satisfied 
with your recent work? Occasionally 
I hear you criticize the firm; have you 
done anything constructively to remove 
the faults you speak of ? 

The chief value of these questions is 
that they may set Starr to thinking 
hard; and since they come from the 
customer they cannot strengthen his 
feeling that he is not appreciated. If 
there is a perfect setting for it, you 
may go so far as to induce the cus- 
tomer, at the end of his talk, to tell 
Starr frankly that his recent work has 
not been up to standard, and to sug- 
gest that, if Starr is too busy to give it 
full attention, the account might well 
be handled by some other salesman. If 
this can be accomplished, it is likely 
to effect a great awakening. 

Of course, it is not always possible 
to handle the situation through the 

(Continued on page 435) 


“Gee, Dot, don’t you think we ought to get a copy of 
Successful Farming?” 
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A SIMPLE COMMAND THAT 
MEANS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
TO THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


10% OF THE NATION'S 
TOOTHPASTE* IS SOLD BY 
ADVERTISERS IN 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


ODAY millions of Americans prefaced their morning fruit 

juice and coffee by a vigorous session with their favorite 
toothpaste or powder. Not an exciting event, perhaps... but 
it holds a vital lesson in business enterprise for every national 
advertiser, whether his product be toothpaste or tires . . . spark 
plugs or face cream . .. cigarettes, cereal, or soup. 

For, consider this. Of all the nationally advertised dentifrices sold in 
America, 70% are sold by manufacturers who advertise in the pages of 
The American Weekly. Think of it. More than every other family — 
more than one out of every two individuals, using a nationally adver- 
tised toothpaste or pow der contribute their dentifrice dollars to 
advertisers in The American Weekly. 


Dentifrices—and Automobiles 


And what is true of dentifrices is true of practically every other 
nationally advertised product that enjoys a dominant sales position in 
its held. For example, 90% of the nation’s s automobiles are sold by 
advertisers in The American W eekly. 66% of America’s nationally 
advertised cigarettes! And 58% to 79% of the nationally advertised 
electric refrigerators, food dcinhke, and tires are sold by advertisers in 


rhe American Weekly. 

What does this mean to other advertisers? Just this. While adver- 
tisers in The American Weekly — leaders of business—may disagree 
about other publications, they ALL find a common denominator of 
advertising effectiveness in the pages of The American Weekly. 

Why? Because they recognize these two vital and related facts: first, 
there is only ONE market for Big Business; and secondly, the one all- 
powerful national magazine that reaches this market with maximum 
effectiveness and at minimum cost is The American Weekly. 

Take the United States by counties and you find that the people in 
one-fifth of the counties buy four-fifths of the nation’s goods. Take the 
United States by towns and cities and you find that one per cent of 
them, with 10,000 population and over, account for 70% of all retail sales. 


Branch Offices: PALMOLIVE BiLpG., Cuicaco . . . 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON . . . ARCADE BLDG., St. Lovuts Epison Bip¢ Los ANGELES 
MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO GENERAL Motors B.ipcG., DETROIT ... HANNA BLDG., CLEVELAND .. . 101 MARIETTA S17 ATLANTA 
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“Brush your teeth,Sonny— 


THE MERICAN 


‘*The National Magazine with Local Influence’ 
Main Office: 959 Fighth Avenue, New York City 


Here, in the world’s richest market, The American Weekly concen- 
trates its more than 5,500,000 circulation. It reaches from twenty to 
fifty per cent or more of all the people living in 627 of the 995 key cities 
of 10,000 population and over. It dominates, as no other pub lication 
does, in these important retail centers where people BUY GOODS. 


No other national magazine has ever drawn so vast and varied an 
audience. Social leaders and stenographers, bankers and bookkeepers— 
all respond to an editorial appeal which attracts nearly six million 
families, living and spending in the world’s richest market. 


Where this magazine goes 


Che American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is dis- 
tributed through the great Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 627 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 

In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of every 
two families 

In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40° 

In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 


. . . and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. 
Vationally advertised and distributed toothpaste and toot] cder. 
Facts provided by recognized independent research organization, 


Cock-A -Doodle- Doo! 
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") August was the eighth consecutive month in 1936 


iar that The American Weekly increased its revenue 
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and linage over the same month of last year; break- 
ing all previous August revenue and linage records. 
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Sunday Morning Sales Clinics Keep 
Carnation Salesmen from Going Stale 


Based on an interview by Ann Bradshaw with 


MART 


EBELING 


Broker in Charge of Carnation Milk Sales in Texas 


Mart Ebeling, Carnation milk sales broker in Texas, avoids 


the losses of hit and miss sales effort by continuous confer- 


ences with his men to analyze their sales difficulties. 


66 NFORMAL Sunday morning 
sales conferences have been a 
vital factor in enabling Carna- 
tion Milk products salesmen 

materially to increase our sales,’’ Mart 

Ebeling, broker in charge of Carnation 

sales in Texas, told SALES MANAGE- 

MENT. “These conferences are by no 

means compulsory—if a fellow wants 

to go to church, we're right with him 
on wanting him to go. If he has any- 
thing else he wants to do, he’s at lib- 
erty to do so. If he sees fit to cele- 
brate all night on Saturday and wants 
to snooze all Sunday morning with 
breakfast at noon, that’s his privilege. 

‘However, I'm always at the office 
on Sunday mornings to go over prob- 
lems with the fellows who present 
them. In a leisurely, uninterrupted 
way, we can iron out the difficulties 
of the preceding week and work for 
the approaching week. 

“This Sunday program is observed 
in our three headquarters offices in 
Texas — Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston. Drop in any Sunday morn- 
ing, and you'll find a group of men 
at any of these offices apparently 
spending a casual morning chatting 
with us and each other, but actually 
getting all the benefits of a business 
Sunday school. We may occasionally 
present a business sermon, but ordi- 
narily the program is purely an ex- 
change of conversation and an answer- 
ing of pertinent questions. 

“This procedure eliminates a lot of 
weekly meetings that simply take men 
off their territory; it gives them Satur- 
days in which to get sales instead of 
sitting around in meetings. It saves 
valuable time for every man on our 
staffs. 

“This Sunday meeting wrinkle is 
one I hit on when I was a Carnation 
Milk salesman, and hated to lose any 
time on my territory for meetings. I 
wanted to get the utmost in results out 
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of my six working days a weck, and I 
find that every other salesman we have 
who wants to keep advancing is eager 
to do the same thing. It’s our way 
of helping the salesman who wants to 
get ahead. 

‘What has it meant to us in dollars 
and cents? It, along with the prin- 
ciples the Carnation firm has of help- 
ing all salesmen, has increased Carna- 
tion Milk product sales in Texas from 
10,000 cases a year a few years ago to 
more than half a million cases a yea 
now, . 

“In fact, our general sales program 
has our Texas sales growing as bulky 
as boiling rice. These sales occasioned 
the opening in 1929 of our $500,000 
condensery at Schulenburg, Tex., with 
ceremony publicized in every major 
newspaper in the state. For this open- 
ing, our prize Carnation bull calf was 
flown from Wisconsin to Schulenburg 
in a giant tri-motored plane. Still 
more recently, we opened a $300,000 
Sulphur Springs, Tex., plant to which 
a Carnation herd of contented cows 
have been shipped from our cattle 
farms near Seattle. These cows have 
been displayed at the Centennial, 
where they are to be joined in Octo- 
ber by Carnation’s Ormsby Butter 
King, the champion cow who has 
broken all previous records set by 
other queen bossies. 

“Incidentally, when we stage a 
thing of that sort with our cattle, we 
go into it thoroughly from the view- 
point of making it interest our cus- 
tomers through our salesmen. Our 
salesmen receive letters direct from my 
office explaining every detail of the 
event from the ancestry of Ormsby 
Butter King to the color of her butter. 
The whole promotion is dramatized 
for them so that they may in turn 
dramatize it in their travelings.”’ 

Another phase of what Mr. Ebe- 
ling calls his “‘hard-fisted’’ selling in 


Texas is his original training and sub- 
sequent daily control of salesmen in 
the field. 

“In reality, we have no set rules that 
apply to every salesman we work in 
the many territories of such an empire 
as the State of Texas,” Mr. Ebeling 
said. ‘And, obviously, we must carry 
out the wishes and long-established 
principles of the Carnation sales com- 
pany. Too, different sections of the 
state require different personal instruc- 
tions on our part to our salesmen. By 
allying our own selling ideas with 
Carnation’s general principles, we have 
been able to effect big increases year 
after year; but in no sense of the word 
do we wish to take sole credit for the 
wonderful success that has been ob- 
tained through our three offices. 

“If it were not for the excellent 
national advertising and, in particular, 
the national broadcasting of the Con- 
tented Hour every Monday night, to- 
gether with dealer advertising helps 
that mean so much to the salesmen 
under our direction, we might not 
have a ‘story.’ 

“However, our control of salesmen 
in the field and our getting them 


Mart Ebeling 


He started his business career as errand 
boy in St. Louis. Now he owns a 20,000- 
acre ranch in two Texas counties where 
roam contented cows, thoroughbred horses 
and polo ponies. Besides being distrib- 
utor for Carnation milk sales in the 
Lone Star State, Mr. Ebeling also handles 
some 15 grocery products from A-l Sauce 
io Wheatena. 
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started have been important factors in 
our getting ahead. Having started 
with Carnation as retail solicitor dis- 
tributing advertising, and then paving 
my way for promotion from state man- 
ager of Texas sales to actual brokerage 
here, I've picked up a good many 
pointers to cash-in on. One is: What 
to do about the first week of a sales- 
man’s selling life. 

‘You've heard about the lifelong in- 
fluence of the first three years of a 
child's existence? Then, attach the 
same enduring importance to the 
man’s first week of selling—and then 
check up on him every day of his sell- 
ing life to see that he hasn’t forgotten 
his early priceless lessons. 

“During the interview with a pro- 
spective salesman, we, of course, con- 
sider his personality and his past sales 
experience, but it has been our policy 
especially to let him sell himself for 
the position just as we would expect 
him to sell our customers on the prod- 
ucts he would represent. This is our 
acid test for a salesman. 

“Once we have been sold on him, 
we put him out for a trial week with 
an experienced salesman who lets the 
new man do all the work and judges 
him daily on the basis of his apparent 
value in getting results. These daily 
reports are written and mailed to us. 
We study them every day, analyze the 
newcomer’s weaknesses, write to him 
every day and contact the Carnation 
division heads who make it their re- 
sponsibility to help salesmen become 
more efficient in carrying out our rep- 
resentation principles. The newcomer’s 
results are studied from every angle— 
whether it be selling, use of advertis- 
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No Champagne 
Bottle: Mrs. Earle 
Johnson, wife of the 
sales manager of 
Gerber Products Co., 
christens Carnation 
Lone Star Jack Hol- 
lister, a bull Holstein 
ealf. This was a 
Centennial publicity 
stunt typical of the 
ceremonies which 
Carnation uses in 
Texas most effec- 
tively. 


ing helps, making out reports or even 
his attitude toward the business—and 
the Carnation assistance departments 
send him all possible aid. The Carna- 
tion company is very thorough in this 
respect. Every executive division has 
its own role to perform in helping a 
salesman to carry through to success. 

“After one such week, the new- 
comer enters his adult sales life. He 
is expected to be as good the second 
week as any other man in our group, 
and is treated in the same manner with 
expectations from him just as great. 
We are in a position to know his qual- 
ity, and have been governed by it in 
letting him remain on the job. 

“His continuing on the job depends 
not only upon good results but upon 
strict attention to his duties. Duty 
Number One is to fill out a daily re- 
port of his activities to reach his head- 
quarters office the next morning, so 
that we are never even a day in the 
dark about what every salesman is do- 
ing. His failure to fill out this report 
on any day leads us to ascertain the 
reason why—and at once; but we 
have had little trouble in getting these 
reports, so decidedly are they part of 
our program. Failure of the report to 
arrive on the day following inevitably 
puts a man on the spot unless our in- 
vestigation shows that the delay was 
justified. 

“For a second offense of this sort 
we dismiss the salesman. 

“Included in these vital daily re- 
ports must be a record of how the 
salesman is tying up with our advertis- 
ing material, and what success he is 
getting in having merchants — chain 
and independent—cooperate in arrang- 


ing good floor displays. Selling now 
is much more progressive than 15 or 
20 years ago, and these days salesmen 
are not properly managed if they are 
not persuaded into using advertising 
to its fullest extent. Our men have 
to be regular reporters in passing on 
to the merchant any advertising infor- 
mation that will ring the bell for him. 

“However, it is true that our Sun- 
day morning meetings, which are es- 
pecially worthwhile for our salesmen 
who. work outside the headquarters 
cities and get into the city only once 
a week or so, have become one of our 
best results-getting habits. A time 
when salesmen can relax, talk freely 
with no bother—that is a subtle time 
for preparation.” 


Kitchen Gold Dust Finds 
New Industrial Market 


A new market for an old product— 
Gold Dust—is developing brand new 
volume for Gold Dust Corp. Starting 
this month, the company packs Gold 
Dust in 25- and 50-lb. drums and sells 
this well-known household cleaner to 
industry to do the kind of work it has 
done for housekeepers for a genera- 
tion. 

Industry actually taught the com- 
pany its new-market lesson. Gold Dust 
men, finding soda fountains, milk 
plants and dental laboratories using 
the product for clean-up work, con- 
cluded big packages would sell better 
than the household sizes and that there 
would be no end to the expanse of the 
market. So Gold Dust Corp. plunged 
this month into a broad business paper 
advertising campaign using papers cov- 
ering factories of all sorts, tool shops, 
dairies, hotels, hospitals, garages, 
schools and paint shops. 

“Returns are coming in rapidly,” 
Fred Flatten, manager of the new 
industrial department, tells SM. Leads 
are turning up business in all sorts of 
quarters. At the moment the company 
is trying to handle them with its regu- 
lar salesmen experienced in calling on 
wholesale grocery distributors. But a 
special staff of industrial salesmen may 
be built up later, centered around key 
men in each important market, as the 
markets take form. Thus Gold Dust 
finds additional business right in its 


lap. 
Russ Hill Heads Rexair, Inc. 


T. Russ Hill, formerly v.-p. in charge 
of sales. and a director of Air-Way Electric 
Appliance Corp., announces the formation 
of Rexair, Inc., of Detroit. The new cor- 
poration has Fred J. Fisher, eldest of the 
Fisher Brothers, as board chairman; Robert 
C. Shields, of Detroit, as secretary and 
treasurer; and C. A. Brock, formerly with 
Ford Motors, as chief engineer. 
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Los Angeles is the center of the Aviation Industry of America. 

More than half of the principal transports, speed planes and 

military aircraft of this country are manufactured in plants 

in or adjacent to Los Angeles. 

In 1936 more than $15,000,000 worth of airplanes and 

accessories will be made in Los Angeles County alone. 

Here 12 aircraft manufacturers will pay close to $8,000,000 

in payrolls to their 7,000 employes. 

--and here The Evening Herald and Express is, by a wide 

margin, the outstanding Daily newspaper and advertising 

medium. Leading ALL other dailies in the entire West, both 

in Circulation and in Advertising, it is the Preferred Daily of 

both Local and National Advertisers. 

Whether you are selling soap or sox, automobiles or apples, 

tobacco or tobasco—— 

The No. 1 Daily Advertising Buy in Los Angeles is The 
LO ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD~£xpress 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY By PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


wes 


Marketing Flashes 


Hiram Walker’s Unorthodox Argument—Sidewalk 
Pictures Push Sales—Chains’ Bitter Battle ] 


Exide Trades Up 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, gives its dealers an ‘‘auto- 
matic” vendor that “reduces an auto- 
mobile battery sale, so far as the deal- 
er is concerned, to two operations: In- 
stalling the new battery in a car and 
pressing the button on the cash regis- 
ter.” 

R. L. Sommerville, manager of auto- 
motive battery replacement sales, ex- 
plains that the vendor consists of two 
displays, each containing a set of three 
Exide batteries. One battery is of the 
original type supplied by the car mak- 
er. Another is a higher-priced Exide; 
the third is a cheaper model. To- 
gether the two sets of batteries fit 86% 
of the auto market. 

Comparison tables on the displays 
show the difference in percentages be- 
tween the S. A. E. standard of crank- 
ing ability, life, and the price of each 
type. The original equipment is the 
standard for comparison, and is rep- 
resented as 100%; the lower-priced 
Exide being rated below; and the 
higher priced Exide has a higher rat- 
ing. Thus, the larger, more expensive 
battery has a cranking ability of 126% 
and a life of 140%; and the cheaper 
Exide ranks 76% in cranking ability 
and has a life of 86% in comparison 
to the original equipment. 

The sales psychology is to discour- 
age purchase of a battery of lower rat- 
ing than the original, and to encour- 
age the sale of an Exide of higher 
rating. Thus, a buyer by reading the 
comparison tables can quickly grasp 
the fact that the big increase in use- 
fulness and durability more than pays 
for a small difference in price between 
the two types. 

Results: “An increase of 123% in 
the sales of better-grade batteries for 
Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth cars.” 


Liquor Heretic 


After 500 important distributors 
complete a tour of the $9,000,000 
Hiram Walker & Sons distillery at 
Peoria, they are presented with an 
eye-dazzling book titled ‘Uncorking 
the Facts About Fine Liquors.” As 
they journey home (all expenses to 
and fro paid by HW), they will un- 
doubtedly read the book carefully. 

For it is worth close scrutiny. A 
real cork cover is protected by a trans- 
parent jacket. Synthetic hinges of 
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the same material permit the big pages 
to lie flat. Highly modernistic and 
effective layouts by Lester Beall, in 
three colors, lead the eye on. Only 
500 numbered and inscribed copies of 
the swank book were printed by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons, Chicago. Some 
10,000 copies of a less-expensive edi- 
tion—without the cork cover—are go- 
ing to smaller Walker retailers, pack- 
age stores, and distributors. Both edi- 
tions expound a doctrine that would 
have been rank heresy to an aged-in- 
the-wood distiller. Briefly it is: 

“Sharp flavor in whiskey, variations 
in flavor were due to lack of control. 

Through carelessness or igno- 
rance or lack of complete scientific 
control, whiskey can develop charac- 
teristics which require many years in 
the wood to modify. The cruder the 
equipment, the more ungoverned the 
reactions, the rougher will be the 
fresh whiskey, and the longer will it 
need to be aged in the wood to be- 
come palatable... . If, on the other 
hand, the whiskey has never acquired 
these rough characterist:cs, it doesn’t 
have to rely upon years in wood to 
soften them. The time spent in the 
wood is then spent from the start in 
ripening, maturing, becoming more 
mellow. 

“Hiram Walker’s Narure-Control, 
in contrast to ancient whiskey prac- 
tice . . . keeps out trouble that the 
oak-aging barrels would otherwise 


Hiram Walker’s de luxe promotion 


have to work out. . .. Whiskey so pro- 
duced can be planned to mature at 
three months, at six months, or any 
other definite period.” 

Backed up with an amazing array 
of facts about the manner in which 
Walker selects only blue ribbon grain 
and safeguards it from delivery cars to 
bottled beverage with all the care of 
a millionaire’s first-born, this theme is 
ably set forth by agents Fletcher & 
Ellis to convince the most skeptical 
dealer. 

Variations of it will be employed in 
a forthcoming newspaper campaign, 
directed at the public, on “Ten High’ 
bourbon. Some 171 papers are on the 
list. 


Bost Snaps “Em 


Bost Toothpaste Corp., New York, 
is expanding its unusual combination 
of sales and sampling. The scheme 
is: 

Sidewalk cameramen snap pictures 
of pedestrians and give them a card 
explaining that the finished photo- 
graph will be sent for ten cents and a 
Bost box top. The pictures are of a 
grade ordinarily sold for several times 
this price. 

Thirty-two photographers have al- 
ready covered 80 cities. In communi- 
ties that have not been worked by gyp 
photographers with assorted swindles 
the plan has borne fruit for Bost. Re- 
turns have exceeded 30%. In Mil- 
waukee the box tops sent in were 
about 60% of the number of pictures 
taken. . 

Charles H. Lesser, Bost treasurer, 
responsible for the idea, is noting with 
interest the invasion of Manhattan by 
his company’s cameras. New Yorkers 
are alleged to be suspicious of ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing”; and they are on 
the other hand alleged to be “the 
greatest hicks.” Whether they will 
shy from or embrace this different 
sampling system it is yet too soon to 
learn. But Bost will employ it in all 
American cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation this Fall. 


People and Positions 


William J. Dawson, formerly with 
the Procter & Collier agency, Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed ad director 
of Brown-Forman Distillery Co., 
Louisville. 

Fred C. Foy, ad and sales promo- 
tion mgr. of Shell Oil, San Francisco, 
swaps jobs with J. L. Cobbs, Jr., ad 
mgr. of Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, New York. Mr. Foy comes East; 
Mr. Cobbs passes him on the way 
West. 

Francis M. Higgins, market research 
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Good 
Medicine 


Vitamin V makes advertising space in 
this newspaper good medicine in the rich 
Chicago area. Good because it generates 
a response-power much above the normal 
—proved by a two-year study searching 
only for the truth about results. What else 
really matters? 


Vitamin V produced $36,654 in cash 
sales for one local merchant at an adver-- 
tising cost of $515! It gave a national ad- 
vertiser almost triple his usual percentage 
of sales to inquiries, another more than 
$6,000 in actual orders from $150 outlay! 


CONTAINS RICH 


| QUANTITIES OF 
: : @@ ve 

| VITAMIN V A million readers daily (almost a 
oe million families Sunday) are prejudiced 
in favor of the Herald and Examiner, so 
closely is it keyed to their known desires. 


Gas EP PME: ale 4 Sit 
ae Me 5 ed 


Through wise use of space in its 
favorite newspaper, you can make this 
vast following prejudiced in favor of 
your product. 
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“You can’t tell the players without a Crosley portable” 


analyst of the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co.. Clintonville, Wis., succeeds W. 
M. Hanson as ad. mgr. Mr. Higgins 
has been with FWD since 1926. 

J. W. Andrews, vice-president and 
for the past four years assistant to the 
president of the Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Company, is elected president of 
the company, succeeding the late 
C. W. Toms. 

W. W. Flowers, senior vice-presi- 
dent, becomes chairman of the board. 
Ben Carroll, director and treasurer of 
the company, is named a vice-presi- 
dent; and B. F. Few, assistant to 
W. D. Carmichael, vice-president in 
charge of the company’s advertising, is 
elected a director and a vice-president. 

“Rapidly growing demand for Rey- 
nolds Molded Plastics’ causes that 
division of Reynolds Spring Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., to open a New York sales 
office. Herbert S. Reynolds, Jr., will 
be in charge. 

James F. O'’Beirne, recently business 
and ad mgr. of the Cleveland District 
Golfer, joins Monarch MetaLane 
Weatherstrip Corp., St. Louis, as di- 
rector of sales. 


“Wherever She Goes” 

She (or he) shall have music at 
any time with Crosley Radio Corp's 
new portable set. Shaped like a golf 
bag, but of half the size, it weighs 18 
pounds, needs no antenna or ground 
wires, is complete in itself, requiring 
no plugging-in. 

In the picture listeners are using 
headphones at a baseball game, getting 
the broadcast of a boxing bout while 
viewing another sport. Thus life gets 
more complicated. However, when 
spectators at football games tune in to 
the announcer describing just who 
carried the ball they follow events 
more intelligently. Or so say hus- 
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bands who are equipping their wives 
with sets and damming a stream of 
questions. 

Where desired, the set has a loud- 
speaker. It sells at $43 for both 
phones and speaker. 


Chains: Bane or Boon 


California on November 3 will de- 
cide whether or not chain stores 
should each be taxed as much as $500 
a year. The election is the first of 
any importance on which voters have 
had a chance to express an opinion. 
Therefore both pro- and anti-chain co- 
horts are campaigning with everything 
except red fire and torchlight parades. 

Radio, newspaper ads, posters, cir- 
culars, and lecturers are being used 
by both sides in the pitched battle. A 
“war chest” of nearly a million dol- 
lars is said to have been supplied by 
the chains who believe they are fight- 
ing for life. Independents, with not 
quite so much money, have lined up 
Organizations of grocers, druggists, 
hardware dealers, retailers and whole- 
salers. To date, reports The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, the campaign has been 
dignified, though red hot. 

The referendum, comments Carl W. 
Dipman, editor of PG, “is being 
watched by everyone interested in 
merchandising. . . .” 


“Cinders” Gasoline 


Don’t throw away that low-grade 
coal, it can be converted into gasoline. 
In England a truck is being tested with 
“solid petrol” supplying the fuel. It 
has the appearance of small cinders, 
the average piece being about the size 
of a thimble. Irish peat has also been 
carbonized into this solid fuel.” At 
prevailing prices in Great Britain, the 
new gas is said to save about 60%. 


Organization News 


On September 3 the San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association held its Silver An- 
niversary banquet in honor of its founder, 
George H. Eberhard, who acted as chair- 
man and spoke on how and why the As- 
sociation was organized. He then intro- 
duced ten of the so-called “Old-Timer”’ 
past-presidents. These included Charles 
H. Victor, 1912-13; R. M. Alvord, 
1916-17; Howell H. Ware, 1919-20; R. D. 
Quinlan, 1921-22; A. W. Scott, 1922-23; 
F. E. Boyd, 1923-24; Harry Slocum, 
1924-25; Dan Bosschart, 1926-27; Hugh 
M. Crawford, 1927-28, and Guy Colvin, 
1928-29. Short addresses were made by 
the following individuals on the subjects 
indicated: ““A Sales Meeting a Day—That 
Works,” by Garnet Weigel, 1930-31; 
“How to Develop That Better Salesman,” 
by Richard Hilliard, 1931-32; “Improving 
Results by Reducing Transportation Ex- 
penses,” by Frank J. Kelly, 1932-33; 
“Radio Advertising’ by Harrison F. Ander- 
son, 1933-34; “The Zone Plan of Distri- 
bution of the Hamilton. Watch Company,” 
by P. A. Rowe, 1935-36, and “The Eco- 
nomic Situation,” by George W. Davis, 
1934-35. 


Discuss Robinson-Patman Bill 

The Sales Executives Club of New York, 
which abandoned its regular Monday lunch- 
eon meetings during August but maintained 
informal round-table luncheons for the 
members who wanted to get together, sud- 
denly developed an unlooked-for Summer 
attendance which exceeded many of the 
regular meetings during the regular season. 
Reason? Some of the officials thought that 
a pro and con discussion about the Robin- 
son-Patman Act would prove of interest to 
a fair number of the members and a bul- 
letin was sent out announcing that a de- 
bate would be held with Congressman 
Emanuel Celler taking the negative side 
and William Ingersoll taking the affirma- 
tive side. Result? The first session had 
to be moved back into the main dining 
room and drew a full house. Further re- 
sult? The members requested that the dis- 
cussions be continued and, hence, the same 
program was carried over a period of sev- 
eral luncheons. So great was the interest 
shown that it was decided to stage a mock 
trial of the Act at a dinner session. October 
1 is the date; the Commodore Hotel the 
place. A turn-out of 3,000 is expected, for 
the affair will be lavishly presented with 
theatrical spotlights, real courtroom furni- 
ture, and prominent lawyers, jurists and 
business men participating. 

The Chicago Sales Executives Club ad- 
journed its activities during the Summer 
but revived its monthly evening sales man- 
agement clinics on September 10, and the 
monthly speaker luncheons which it holds 
will be revived on September 24. During 
the Summer this club released a booklet 
setting forth a schedule of meeting dates, 
a roster of its members, an enumeration of 
its objectives, a list of its committees, in- 
cluding personnel, and its constitution and 
by-laws. Howard R. Medici, of the Vis- 
king Corp., has been appointed chairman of 
the committee to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 

Merrill Sands, vice-president of the Dic- 
taphone Corp., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Special Committee on coopera- 
tion between the National Federation of 
Sales Executives and the various clubs and 
associations which constitute its Associa- 
tion Members. 
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The CITY of IOWA 
...is a BIGGER market! 


1 
N EWSPAPER advertising must reach at least 20% of all families in 
an area to move goods efficiently. Coverage, rather than arbitrary 


zones, defines the national newspaper advertiser’s “sales city.”’ 


In the rich big city market of Minneapolis, one Sunday newspaper 
gives 20% plus coverage of 20 counties with a total population of 


938,709. The other covers 33 counties having a population of 
1,239,251. 


This wealthy Minneapolis market, potent for sales, is not so large 
as the “City of Iowa” market created by The Des Moines Sunday 
Register. With 286,047 circulation this great state newspaper covers 
95 out of lowa’s 99 counties 20% or better. A whole state becomes 
a single “sales city” of 2,344,735 inhabitants. Average coverage is 
45% of all families. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 


Minneapolis Minneapolis CITY 

Newspaper A Newspaper B OF IOWA 

(20 counties) (33 counties) (95 counties) 
Population* .... 938,709 1,239,251 2,344,735 
New Car Sales}. . . 24,056 41,741 65,364 


Retail Salest... . $229 ,000,000 $290 ,000,000 $458,000,000 


Spendable Money 
Income§$..... $522,289,000 $652,666,000  $1,174,000,000 


lowa, as valuable a sales city as big Minneapolis, is easily captured 
through “BIG city” schedules in The Des Moines Sunday Register. 
(Lowest milline rates in lowa.) 


*1930 Federal Census 
+1935 R. L. Polk 

+1933 Federal Census 
§1935 Sales Management 


* To capture Minneapolis too, use 


the inexpensive, concentrated selling 
power of The Minneapolis Daily Star. 
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“Incidental” Calendar Reminders 


Get New Business for Allstate 


66 OSTSCRIPT” advertisements 
featuring secondary or acces- 
sory items in a line, and men- 
tioned incidentally at the foot 

or side of larger advertisements for a 

major product have become increas- 

ingly popular in magazines and news- 
papers 

That the same principle of getting 
double value from advertising is 
adaptable to direct mail and has 
numerous possibilities for variation is 
demonstrated in the unusual success 
of several “incidental” advertising 
ideas used by the Allstate Insurance 
Co., automobile insurance company 
organized by Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 
1931. 

Early in 1934 the company designed 
a calendar to send to policyholders. 
It was to be personalized with each 
policyholder’s renewal date circled in 
red on the calendar as a reminder to 
send in the renewal application at the 
proper time. This was for sole pur- 
pose of the calendar—to stimulate 
renewals. If it served this purpose 
adequately, the company considered 
that the entire cost would be justi- 
fied. 

An unusual and fairly expensive, 
four-page format was selected in the 
hope of having a high percentage of 
the calendars kept in use throughout 
the year. As a result, the cost was 
comparatively high, approximately 11 
cents per calendar. 


\ Chain Selling System 


Then an idea was developed to 
give the calendar extra selling value. 
At an additional cost of less than 
one-half cent per copy, a sheet was 
added at the back of each calendar, 
headed: ‘Perhaps Your Friends 
Would Be Interested in Allstate Au- 
tomobile Insurance.” Below the 
heading were six coupons for the 
“convenience” of such friends. Each 
coupon had spaces for one friend to 
fill in full information about his car 
from which the company would be 
able to quote specific insurance rates 
by return mail. 

These calendar coupons have be- 
come one of the most prolific sources 
of new business the company has had 
during its five years of existence. 

The same idea has been continued 
in calendars for 1935 and 1936. 
During the first two years use, more 
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| SEND IN THIS COUPON FOR RATES ON YOUR CAR 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Without obligation, please send me rates for Automobile insurance. 


Nome 
One of six coupons Residence Addrem - e 
added to the hand- es : . 
some calendars for 
“friends who would Cute See a eae Stote ae 
be interested in AIll- 
state automobile in- Occupati 
surance.” More than 
Smee. Me cd . Make of Cor Type of Body 
a third of the in- 
quirers bought polli- ee ___ Year of Model____ No. of Cylinders 
cies. The calendar steers auch amma 
itself was illustrated When | Purchased. ~apaecae wed Vea Pt Mow @ Ved ______. — 
in colors by first: Cor Cost Mo __1 Consider Present Value of Cor, $___ = 
line artists, and 
‘ ie se 10ld Ves No Seema: oe eae 
carried housel Oe jm on _ 
hints and almanac ow bat . 
information on the Fucond Tho mwonce [) () “** — ‘act ee 
back. xy 


Allstate Insurance Company, Sears, Roebuck affiliate, sent 


calendars to policyholders to foster prompt renewals. A 


series of postscripts invited inquiries from friends. Results: 


Prolific, and at lost cost. 


than 4.2% of the calendars mailed 
to policyholders produced inquiries 
from friends. More important, con- 
sidering only the extra expense of the 
added coupon sheet at the back of 
the calendar, which was the only cost 
properly chargeable to the resulting 
new business, inquiries from friends 
of calendar-users were obtained at a 
cost of only 12 cents each! 

But that is only part of the story. 
More than one-third of these inquirers 
bought policies after receiving the 
rates and other information requested. 
Figuring expense on the same basis as 
above, this business was obtained at 
a total advertising cost to the com- 
pany of only 33.4 cents per policy! 

Allstate has carried these figures 
one step further. Keep in mind that 
the only purpose of the calendar 
originally was to stimulate renewals 
—and the company’s high renewal 
rate testifies to its success in this re- 
gard. However, if the entire cost 
of the calendar for its first two years 
were charged to sales expense in con- 
nection with the new business result- 
ing from the “friend’s’” coupons, the 
sales to this group were made at a 
total selling cost of only 30% of the 


premiums received by the company on 
this business. Insurance men will 
recognize this selling expense to be in 
line with the general average—and 
with all of the conservation benefits 
of the calendar thrown in for good 
measure without cost! 

Two other adaptations of the cou- 
pon for policyholders to give to 
friends have proved even mote prof- 
itable sources of inquiries and sales 
for Allstate. The more productive of 
these is a simple return mailing card 
attached to a brief notice enclosed in 
the transparent envelope that covers 
every policy sent out by the company. 
This notice, headed: “Are Your 
Friends Insured with Allstate?” in- 
vites policyholders to recommend the 
company to their friends. 

This simple advertising device, 
which automatically comes to the at- 
tention of each policyholder when he 
receives his policy, has produced in- 
quiries from 3.1% of all cards sent 
out. Approximately one-third of 
these inquiries have resulted in sales 
by mail—at a total advertising ex- 
pense of exactly 19 cents per policy, 
or 6/10 of 1% of the average pre- 

(Continued on page 437) 
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most points where the station- : BETWEEN AND is | Ola | New | oid | New | Old | New | Old re] 


to-station day rate was over | 
Kansas City St. Lewis $1.10 $1.15 |$ .65 |$ .70 |$1.50 


: | 

i $1.55 |$1.05 |$1.10 
$1.10 are reduced. Both sta-  §& | 
| 


‘ ‘ Cleveland Baltimore 1.30 | 1.45; .80/ .85] 1.70 | 1.85 | 1.20 | 1.25 
tion-to-station and person-to- 
, . Boston Washington, D. C. 1.50 | 1.65 -90 | .95] 1.90 | 2.05 | 1.30 | 1.35 
person rates—day, night, and | 
| all day Sunday—are included Chicago Pittsburgh 1.60 | 1.80) .95 | 1.05 | 2.05 | 2.25 | 1.40 | 1.50 
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. | a 
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calls to most points, the Boston Detroit 2.10 | 2.55 | 1.25 | 1.40 | 2.75 | 3.25 | 1.90 | 2.10 


| 
station-to-station additional Chicago New York 2.50 | 340) 1.46 | 1.05 | 3.26 | 3-78 oes | Se 
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This is theseventh reduction |_Saattle Dallas 5.25 | 6.00 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 6.75 | 7.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 b 

in the rates for Long Distance Los Angeles Detroit 6.00 | 7.25 | 3.75 | 4.25 | 7.75 | 9.00 | 5.50 | 6.00 E 

“ calls during the last ten years. Cleveland San Francisco 6.50 | 7.75 | 4.00 | 4.50 | 8.50 | 9.75 | 6.00 | 6.50 f 

A table of representative new New York San Francisco 7.50 | 9.00| 4.50 | 5.50 | 9.75 |11.25 | 6.75 | 7.75 : 
and former rates is $F Cincinnati Pittsburgh 1.15 | s201 2s| .re)se8 | 100| s28 | — 
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MANAGEMINT 


“SA-h-h! [ think I hear 


aman singing!” 


OST OF us well remember 
M when radio was a squeaking 
home-made toy through which, at 
irregular intervals, came sounds like 
music or the human voice. 

By 1922, a few thousand families 
could dazzle their friends with elabo- 
rate sets costing anywhere from 
$100 to $500. 

And then, about 1923, the infant 
industry began to do what many an 
older industry had done before it: It 
began to advertise to “people on the 
way up.” 

What happened? In just a few 
years the sale of radio sets increased 
20 times. Instead of selling a few 
radios at a high price, the makers of 
radio sets were learning how to sell 
millions at low prices. 

And as prices were lowered, the 
stimulus of competition became more 
and more evident. Research labora- 
tories were enlarged. Thespeaker horn 
disappeared and the dynamic speaker 
took its place. The 
all-electric set fol- 
lowed the battery set 
Then came the magic 
of short-wave recep- 


tion. Today, you can 


afford a better set than a millionaire 
could have bought ten years ago. 

What would have taken a gen- 
eration without advertising was ac- 
complished almost overnight with 
advertising. A wonderful new world 
of entertainment and _ satisfaction 
was opened up to millions because 
immediate mass knowledge and de- 
mand made possible immediate mass 
production. 

People read and wanted. The 
immensity of their demand brought 
the price of the thing they wanted 
down to their capacity to pay. That 
is how magazine advertising works. 
That is how it will work for tele- 
vision and for all the new products 
and new ideas that are lying in store 
for “people on the way up.” 

And just as the advertising pages 
of The Saturday Evening Post have 
served as the one most important 
market place for most of the good 
products we enjoy today, so will 
its growing audience 
of “people on the 
way up” provide the 
primary market for 
the worthy products 


of tomorrow. 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1936 
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Personnel experts who will cover the country, and then start all over again. 


Kelvinator Shows Distributors’ 
Men How to Train Their Personnel 


And the good work goes on in retail study courses lon 


after the factory representatives have departed. 


N intensive, 
paign * 


permanent cam- 
designed to secure 
and train more and_ better 
man-power in the ficld was 
launched carly this year by the Kel- 
vinator (¢ orp., Detroit, and is reported 
to be securing splendid results. 

A personnel division was estab- 
lished at the factory, with R. H. Davi- 
son as manager. A series of five 
manuals, all entirely new, three sets 
of charts, and four slide films were 
prepared for use in training everyone 
concerned, from the distributor to the 
retail salesman. Then a corps of seven 
men was selected, trained, and sent 
out into the field to introduce the pro- 
gram to the distributors, assist them 
in installing it, train their personnel 
men and their wholesale men, and to 
conduct retail sales training schools; in 
other words, to demonstrate the prac- 
tical application of the “Man-Power 
Program” and to train personnel men 
for the distributors who would con- 
tinue the work after the factory men 
were gone. 

Each of the manuals is 814 by 11 
inches, has an attractive paper cover, 
and is punched to fit a three-ring 
binder. 

The Distributor’s Manual is con- 
cerned chiefly with his field man- 
power and stresses such points as the 
type of personnel and wholesale men 
to employ, where to secure the right 
men, their compensation, and the co- 
operation expected of distributors. 

The Wholesale and _ Personnel 
Man's Manual discusses the duties of 
these men, tells them where and how 
to get dealers, outlines different types 
of dealer set-ups, devotes a chapter 
to the dealer and his sales organiza- 
tion, and closes with a discussion of 
dealer profit. 


This material prepared by Associated 
Sales Co., Detroit; slide films by Wild- 
ing; projectors by SVE. 
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Third is the Dealer's Manual, which 
discusses such matters as the size of 
sales force needed to do the proper 
job, the duties and compensation of 
the sales manager and the sales super- 
visor; tells how to hire and direct 
supervisors, incorporates the major 
sales plans being used by Kelvinator 
at present, and includ<s four organiza- 
tion charts depicting the ideal set-ups 
for dealers of as many different sizes. 


R. H. Davison, who 
manages Kelvina- 
tors personnel di- 
vision. He teaches 
the men who teach 
distributors men. 
From there the pro- 
gram reaches right 
down to retailers on 
showroom floors. 


Fourth is the Retail Management 
and Training Manual—a comprehen- 
sive book of nearly one hundred 
pages, divided into three parts: Sales 
Organization, Sales Training, and 
Sales Direction. Included in Part | 
are such vital subjects as type of sales- 
man to look for, where to get 
men, how to get them, how to hire 
them, selling the new man on the job, 
necessity for training, and a standard 
application form for salesmen. 

Part II covers the sales training 
course. A broad outline of this would 
include such headings as how to pre- 
pare for the school, selling the sales- 
man on his opportunity, selling the 
salesman on the product, demonstrat- 
ing basic needs to men, approach and 
demonstration with Meter-Ator, sell- 
ing men the need for logical selling, 
demonstrating the product, meeting 
basic objections, and an outline for a 
continuous sales training program. 

Many, if not all, of these subjects 


charts and _ slide 
The three sets of charts are 
devoted to the three subjects of prod- 
uct, the economy approach, and the 


are illustrated by 
films. 


demonstration. These, it should be 
understood, are sets of charts; there 
are 66 charts in the first set alone. 

The four slide films are entitled, 
“Your Ship Is Coming In,” “An 
Agreeable Prospect,” “Something New 
in an Art School,’ and “Objections 
Overruled.’ The first presents the op- 
portunity provided by Kelvinator and 
capitalizes upon the period of increas- 
ing sales which we are entering. The 
second tells how Kelvinator incor- 
porates the basic appeals of health, 
convenience, and pride-of-ownership. 
The third. covers selling procedure 
from the approach to the close and in- 
cludes both inside and outside selling, 
while the fourth undertakes to prove 
that all the objections encountered by 
Kelvinator salesmen can be classified 
into three basic ones, each of which 
is fully answered by the new Kel- 
vinator story. 


Readable Language in Manual 


The Retail Selling Manual is a com- 
plete resume of the sales training 
course, written especially for the av- 
erage retail salesman in language that 
is entertaining and easily understood. 
It is illustrated by reproductions of 
many of the slides from the films used 
in the sales school, which serve to 
refresh the salesman’s memory of 
what he has learned and to tie up 
what he reads in his manual with what 
he was shown and told at the school. 
Included is a questionnaire which the 
salesmen are to fill out and on which 
they are graded. 

The field representatives spend as 
much time as necessary with each dis- 
tributor, helping him select and train 
a regular full-time personnel man, 
helping him perfect his organization, 
and usually conducting the first train- 
ing school. The distributors’ person- 
nel men thereafter lend similar assist- 
ance to their dealers. 

Every distributor's personnel man is, 
of course, equipped with the complete 
set of sales training tools outlined 
above. The factory urges distributors 
to equip all their wholesale salesmen 
similarly, in order that they may assist 
in the sales training work, as well as 
be prepared to promote the plan 
among the dealers. Some of the larger 
dealers also secure the equipment and 
conduct their own schools. To en- 
courage the purchase and use of the 
equipment, the factory has placed a 
very low price on the set and com- 
piled abundant statistical evidence that 
it pays for itself many times over. 
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~ 3 WAYS TO INCREASE 


SALES... 


without increasing 
sales costs / 


Wirn the whole country enter- 


ing a new period of active buying, 
every sales manager faces a new 
challenge. 


Are his men calling on every worth- 


while account? Are they selling the 
@ complete line? The new Kardex 
System of Sales Control gives in- 
stant, aecurate answers to these and 
other questionsof sales management. 
Its operation is simplicity itself. 
Facts from sales reports are posted 
on Kardex ecards. Flashing colored 
signals highlight all important data. 
The sales executive can pull out a 
complete Kardex slide and see at a 
elance dates of latest orders. un- 
called-on accounts, dealers not buy- 
ing the full line—all the informa- 
tion he needs for intelligent action. 


Kardex on wheels—a new invention 
—makes it possible to wheel a com- 
plete Kardex cabinet right to the 
executive's desk for analysis. 


Through the new Kardex book unit Pe i 1. actsare posted 
just recently invented—all sales a daily. 

facts can be summarized in one ‘ 2. Portable Kar- 

brief-case size book, only one inch " dex wheeled to ex- 

thick. Whether you operate locally ecutive’ s desk for 

or nationally, this book permits you dictation and 


2 ; analysis. 
to leave your office with a complete — 


summary of your sales activity. 3. All facts sum- 
Through an interesting adaptation ~ marized in one 


of this same unit. hundreds of firms book unit ry 
larger than ordi- 


have developed their sales presenta- > 
nary brief case. 


tions in a graphic illustrated way. 
NEW BOOK... THREE WAYS 
TO INCREASE SALES... Free to 
interested executives. Telephone 
Remington Rand or mail coupon. 


HAVE YOU MODERNIZED YOUR OFFICE? 


Vew methods and equipment make these improvements possible 


} 1. Inventories can now be _ held 
down while sales increase. 
2. Collections can be speeded up. 
Run your business on less capital. 
. 3 Increase sales at lower costs 
through new methods of getting facts. 


Modernize to 


FY ia 
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4. Your vital papers can be pro- 
tected. 43°; of businesses that lose 
their paper records go bankrupt. 


ie ee See er ee ee MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY 


ment can increase filing efficiency 
and lower filing costs. 
REMINGTON RAND INC... Dept. G. 39 


165 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N.Y 


4 ’ 
econoniize,. 


Without obligation, please send new book, “Three Ways 
to Increase Sales” giving details of modern Kardex 


System of Sales Control. | am also interested in re- 
ducing ins entoryv: keeping closer control over sales; 

reducing filing costs; modern record protection. 
Name 


Firm Name a ats Se wean 
Street Address 


City and State. 


Junior Salesmen Can Be 


Crack Auxiliaries in the 
Battle for Orders, If— 


The use of junior salesmen, their training into full-fledged 


seniors, and their compensation are subjects too often dis- 


missed with seant attention. 


It is this author’s belief that. 


if well directed, they are fully as valuable as veterans; and 


eventually they supply replenishments for the top ranks. 


LIKE to think of junior sales- 
men in the classification of re- 
serve forces. 

Surely, we are all familiar 
with military strategy, covering not 
only the tactics of having reserves 
ready for the battle line, but bringing 
them up in an emergency to strengthen 
and support that line. So it is with 
juniors—they are available for emer- 
gencies in sales campaigns. 

Juniors afford home office and 
branch managements the play and 
range for new sales promotion. Junior 
work filters through and between 
regular sales effort, which largely con- 
fines itself to established and more 
prominent accounts. Juniors work 
closer to the ground, to the individual 
user—counteracting competing  dis- 
tributing agencies. Their contact 
helps to maintain a higher, standard 
price level for products. Juniors hold 
up weaker items in the spread of a 
line of products. They represent a 
step closer in contacting the individ- 
ual market. A higher percentage of 
new accounts is developed through 
junior activity. 

Their results focus attention to neg- 
lected potentials, where the highest 
concentration of potentials lie: In the 
urban centers. Many seniors have a 
tendency in smaller cities to pass up 
industries, going instead into rural 
areas at a cost in time and expense. 
Junior salesmen are necessary when- 
ever potentials in sales areas are 
closely checked and intensive results 
required. This applies to any enter- 
prise selling direct to users. 

Juniors are more than auxiliary 
men. In reality, they constitute a new 
wave of sales strength which actually 
digs deeper into undeveloped fields, 
if they are properly recruited, than do 
most veteran salesmen. 
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To a large extent, they offset inex- 
perience by thoroughness of effort 
and ambitious enthusiasm; but, the 
proper application of these qualities 
hinges on the character of supervision 
directing them. 

Juniors aid in maintaining branch 
sales at consistent levels through ab- 
sences of ‘regulars’ for such reasons 
as sickness, travel, injuries, vacations, 
factory trips or sudden termination. 

Sales forces are more inclined to 
think in terms of new business, for 
fully two-thirds of the average jun- 
ior’s production amounts to that. His 
cost may be charged off as an invest- 
ment in expanded business. 

Campaigns of advertising distribu- 
tion, product display and surveys are 
best conducted to a prolonged de- 
gree through juniors. Juniors give 
back-field statistics, also users and 
equipment listings which build man- 
agers’ records. 

Active organizations have frequent 
turnover of salesmen. Junior men are 
the only replacement material trained 
in selling technique peculiar to the 
product and molded into the policies 
which go with organized selling. 

Proper selection and training will 
keep costs down. Using new men for 
“fatigue duty’—that is, for collec- 
tions, investigations, errands, office 
routine—merely extends the period of 
investment before direct productivity 
and brings costs up sharply. 


BY 
E. D. TAYLOR 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


Only in special cases should junior 
men be placed on assignments involv- 
ing travel expense payments, as costs 
are virtually doubled under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Straight salary compensations at- 
tract men, including many of dubious 
calibre. This method of payment in- 
volves additional payments to regular 
men if mew men are operated under 
their jurisdiction. Drawing accounts ap- 
proximating amounts sufficient to live 
on invite immediate debits unless some 
established business or office “leads” 
are furnished to help new men to re- 
alize on their efforts. Where advertis- 
ing or office “leads’’ are provided to 
any degree, a reasonable drawing ac- 
count is an excellent provision on 
which to start men. The same ap- 
plies as new men work against cus- 
tomer lists or take their turn in floor 
selling. When junior men are as- 
signed to canvass work exclusive of 
large accounts or established business 
of major proportions, small salaries 
with reduced commissions afford a 
sane method of operation. 


Don’t Expect Miracles 


Standardized lines or advertised 
products in general use, having a rea- 
sonably steady demand, return sales 
opportunities in kind, making the sal- 
ary obligation a small one, placing the 
responsibility on new men after 60 
to 90 days. If the line is highly com- 
petitive, actual closed business will not 
be forthcoming to any degree before 
six months, as new men _ naturally 
have a “harder row to hoe.” 

Small salaries should be augmented 
by reduced commissions. The remain- 
der of the normal commission budget- 
ed may be used as an offset to sal- 
aty, which keeps that cost negligible; 
or it may be paid to veteran men, as 
a “territory fee” against the opening 
up of their franchise to auxiliary op- 
eration. 

In cases where senior men are weak 
in the sense of being unable to cope 
with the potential background of the 
territory, junior men may be used on 
a 75-25 split of normal commissions, 
the salary withdrawn and a new ter- 
ritory partitioned for the junior man 
as his production attains promising 
levels. 

Another basis of compensation, oc- 
casionally used where important sen- 
iors are taxed to keep close to the 
scope of their operation, is to assign 
capable junior men—men acceptable 
and desirable to the senior in charge 
—on straight commission basis. The 
fertility of this type of territory virtu- 
ally excludes salary. However, if a 
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UNDER 


Time and again, MILL & FACTORY has 
been accorded the special privilege of lifting 
Industry’s ‘‘roofs’’, and of studying the proc- 
esses, short cuts and methods usually guarded 
from the public gaze. 

And what MILL & FACTORY has seen 
there it has presented ... with a grasp so keen, 
incisive and authoritative that this magazine 
has won first place in the esteem of the 


nation’s executives. 


Advertising Office 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd Street 


LOOKING 


INDUSTRY’S ROOFS 


Because of the tie-up between successful 
methods and new machines, materials and 
supplies, it is to be expected that readers 
slip easily from consideration of the edito- 
rial pages to a study of the advertising pages 
of MILL & FACTORY. THEY DO. 
And so MILL & FACTORY’S advertising 
value runs high. It is the logical place for 
your industrial advertising message. Call in 


a MILL & FACTORY representative. 


iY 


L, Advertising Office 
CHICAGO 


ON 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


salary must be paid, the senior should 
absorb it personally. This is used as 
a form of compromise where valued 
salesmen object to restriction of ter 
ritory 

Instruction to junior salesmen may 
be afforded in branch points, central 
districts, factories, home offices. In- 
struction may be set as the responsi- 
bility of branch managers, special 
home office instructors, chosen senior 
salesmen, traveling specialists. 

Materials and media for training 
Cures - ; 

Sales Manuals 

Trade Catalogs 
Training Manuals 
Advertising Copy 
Fixed Demonstrations 
Product Descriptions 
Moving Pictures 
Sales Courses 

In commodity selling, the  stu- 
dent’s work in the field is the impor- 
tant training period, and the quicker 
it is attempted and results checked for 
competency, the more progress will 
be recorded and a more definite limi- 
tation of costs will be had. This ini- 
tial period aids greatly in early se- 
lectivity of personnel. 

If those chosen do not measure up, 
the fault primarily lies in their selec- 
tion; secondly, in lack of development 
due to low-grade handling. The sub- 
ject of selection is, indeed, a broad 
one and many poor results in the early 


development of juniors must be 
charged to faulty selection, picking 
men not fitted to the pattern of sales- 
manship in a general sense. 

The mechanics of training call for 
directed effort, full checkage and pro- 
gressive education, but of paramount 
importance is detailing supervision to 
individuals fortified with a construc- 
tive viewpoint, with an understanding 
of the values of properly applied ef- 
fort. 

Two juniors are better than one in 
a branch. Assign more in ratio to the 
time available for encouraging their 
progress. Friendly rivalry rewards 
successes and spurs laggards. 

Above all, in the training of “new 
blood” in an organization, assign the 
responsibility for its direction to that 
personnel which has demonstrated an 
ability at teaching, tolerance, and pa- 
tience with human beings. Above all, 
see that juniors are handled and de- 
veloped as ‘‘business sons.” 

In my own division, we start out 
on the premise that the responsibility 
for training juniors does not lie with 
our senior salesmen. It lies with our 
branch managers, and they are not 
permitted to “farm out” that respon- 
sibility. 

A specific “handbook for training 
juniors” should be made available to 
branch managers. Such a book should 
carry a complete outline of training 
plans as well as materials required in 
the training process, so that each man- 


ager has a guide and formula by which 
to work in the development of these 
young men, and in conformity with 
home office formula. 

Our junior program is built up 
through constant ‘‘preaching of the 
gospel’ of the need for “reserve man- 
power.” Many of us here have had 
experiences during our years of sales 
direction where a splendid territorial 
development has suddenly been 
stopped through the loss of a valued 
salesman. The territory has been per- 
mitted to lie dormant for varying 
periods. Under the “‘reserve man- 
power” plan, that is never necessary 
and the loss need not be experienced. 

From the day of selection, each 
junior is provided with a training 
manual, the outlines of which tie-in 
with the branch manager’s handbook. 
Then each junior should be required 
to make a weekly report of his activ- 
ity both to the branch manager and 
the home office. This activity report 
not only covers the junior’s personal 
activity, but the aids given by the 
branch manager or other assigned field 
personnel. 

After selection, a greater portion of 
the juniors should be classified, gauged 
and rated within a maximum of 60 
days—during the initial try-out period. 

Fully 50% of that group costs little, 
since the selection can be made on the 
basis of elimination, and such juniors 
should not be put on payrolls, pending 
full acceptance of them. 


Pittco Caravan Starts 50,000-Mile Tour 
Selling Store Fronts to the Nation 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. aims to bring home to storekeepers, 
property owners, builders and architects its idea that modernized 
store fronts help prosperity. Starting in New York this month, it 
will travel its “Pitteo Store Front Caravan” 50,000-miles through 
its 73 warehouse cities over a period of at least one year. An 
advance car makes arrangements two weeks ahead for showings, 
backed by mailed invitations and newspaper advertising. 

Then come two trucks carrying 12 model store fronts, one-seventh 
scale and made of Carrera glass and other actual Pittco building 
materials. They can be displayed in a warehouse or taken direct 


to a storeowner. 


Pittco representatives expect to get the aid of local public 


utilities everywhere. 


Above: One of the Pittco 
model store fronts housed in 
the trucks at left. The com- 
pany aims to interest archi- 
tects, as well as storeowners. 
It supplies style suggestions 
and scale drawing merely to 
show what can be done. West- 
inghouse cooperates in special 
flashing lighting effects on the 
models. 
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y tash said 


ao spake the greatest writer of English 
prose the 19th Century produced. 

““Above all, to make you see.” 

But what? 


All the wonders of the earth and of the 
hands busy about the work of the earth. 


The sublime achievements, the incredible 
adventures, the stark tragedies that stem 
from greed and hate and lust. 


This is the human kaleidoscope—the revolv- 
ing disk on which the divine story of man 
and woman is written—like the record in 


the rocks. A thing of PICTURES, no less! 


And in showing you pictures, our task, like 
Conrad’s, also is to make you see. 


Fad is aber allt mabe yn Sie 


That is the motivation back of the Metro- 
politan Weekly rotogravure picture sections 
that now feed a group of the largest news- 
papers in America. 


Yes, feed—and it’s a balanced meal, we 
don’t mind saying. 


For the human kaleidoscope, just to mix the 
metaphors for a moment, isn’t a thing of 
turnips. Turnips are excellent in their way, 
but few people, we believe, would care to 
make a meal off them, when a balanced 
meal is available. 


Metropolitan offers everything in its roto- 
gravure picture sections, from soup to nuts. 
Just observe for yourself: 


DRAMA OUT OF THE NEWS 
Will 1940 Be An Armageddon? 
Britain Girds Her Empire For 


OUT OF THE PASSING PRESENT 


Camp Fires on New York Rooftops 
“The Dreams of Youth Must Guide 


HUMOR AND HUMAN INTEREST 


Things They Laughed At 
50 Years Ago 


Coming War Us!” Says Dr. William Mayo She Trains Dogs To Lead 

The Ring of Steel Around The Privilege of Being A Woman The Blind 

Germany By Fannie Hurst Restoring An Ancient Egyptian 
Statue 
CRIME OUT OF THE NEWS MARVELS OF SCIENCE 

Is Capone’s Life Really Importing Pests To War On Pests SERVICE 
; Threatened? A Cannibal Plant That Devours Beware of “Dowager’s Beck” 

Uncle Sam’s Bloodhounds Insects : 

A Phone Call! A Blind Date! The Cuckoo Bird—the Tent Cater- How To Swim 


A Kidnapping! 


pillar’s Deadliest Foe 


Coiffures That Fit The Face 


And added to these—the Weekly rotogravure 
picture show covers the wide range of Travel— 
Weird Customs—Movies—Radio—all the varied 
interests of man and woman—but why enumer- 
ate? 

It’s a balanced meal, we tell you, not the tur- 
nips that the old-fashioned rotogravure section 
used to be, with its pretty pictures of Washing- 


Metropolitan 


@ Baltimore SUN- Boston GLOBE-Buffalo TIMES ~Philadelphio INQUIRER 
Chicago TRIBUNE-Defroit NEWS-New York NEWS-Fittsburgh PRESS 
“leveland PLAIN DEALER-S¢ Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT-Mas, ington STAR 


ton in Cherry Blossom Time and the Daisy Chain 
at Vassar. 

It’s the revolving disk on which is cut the 
whole human kaleidoscope—the story of woman 
and man in the world of today. 

“My task,” said Joseph Conrad, greatest of 
19th Century writers, “is, above all, to make 
you see.” 

Well, we repeat, that is our task, too. 


Weekly 


eAdditonal or alternate popers 
e Boston HERALD-8uffa/o COURIER-EXPRESS 
Detroit FREE PRESS-New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
St.Louis POST- DISPATCH ~Washington POST 


Gravure 
Comics 


Color 


METROPOLITAN 
SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


THE LARCEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD OF ANY SINGLE MEDIUM OR ANY 
GROUP—FROM 6!2 TO MORE THAN 8 MILLION. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers ] 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Posters 


“Slow” on Speed Claims 

The board of directors of the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
composed of virtually all makers ex- 
cept Ford, advises members to ‘‘elimi- 
nate from their advertising and pub- 
licity all reference to vehicle top 
speeds. 

By formal resolution the Associa- 
tion is thus endeavoring to cooperate 
with various safety groups in reducing 
speeding and accidents. However, the 
resolution adds, “the automobile in- 
dustry will continue to build into its 
vehicles every safety factor... . Such 
a program requires . . . desired mar- 
gins of safety . . . reserves of per- 
formance that should not be used in 
normal operation.” 


Records Go Round and... 


“Swing” music has press and public 
arguing as to its merits and novelty. 
One outcome of these ructions is the 
acceleration of phonograph record 
sales. RCA Victor's ad mgr. Thomas 
F. Joyce reports a 100% increase for 
the first seven months of this year. 
Consequently the company is stepping 
up its ad budget for the remainder of 
the year. 

Agents Lord & Thomas will insert 
ads in 49 big city dailies on the “Red 
Seal Album” of the month. Records 
and newly developed record-playing 
mechanisms are to be featured, for the 
first time in many years, in rotogravure 
sections of metropolitan newspapers. 
Phonograph-radio and record ads will 
also appear in the following maga- 
zines: 

Time, Stage, Scribner's, Review of 
Reviews, New Yorker, News-Week, 
Esquire, Nation, National Geographic, 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, and 
American Mercury. 

RCA’s Magic Key radio program on 
the NBC network will continue to em- 
phasize Victrola records. 

For the last three years record sales 
have been revolving at a fast clip. 
The Summer months, for example, ac- 
tually showing better figures than last 
December, which was the best month 
in many years. In August alone a 
gain of 225% over the same period 
of 1935 was charted. Not only are 
swing stuff, hillbilly, and ‘“‘race rec- 
ords” spurting, but symphony and op- 
eratic discs are spinning too. The ra- 
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dio kayoed the phonograph, but the 
latter has climbed back into the ring, 
is in there now fighting hard. 


Penmen’s Push 

To catch trade from students going 
back to halls of learning, the usual 
Fall upturn, and Christmas gift buying, 
Parker and Shaeffer pen companies 
commence a drumfire of ads. 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., 
will use 171 newspapers, 224 college 
publications, and 34 national maga- 
zines. Four-color ads appear in 21 
dailies; b. & w. and rotogravure in 
150. Dealer helps and window dis- 
plays also. Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
in charge. 

W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, through McJunkin 
agency, takes space in 250 newspapers 
and college magazines. Four-color 
front and back covers will appear in 
Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, Col- 
lege Humor and 17 other magazines. 
Spot announcements on 32 selected 
stations, coast to coast, from now until 
Christmas. 


“Inside Weather” 


Under the above slogan Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
through Addison Lewis & Associates, 
will devote its Fall ads to the sale of 
automatic heating and air conditioning 
equipment ‘‘on behalf of the indus- 
try.” 

Copy is to run in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time, Collier's, American 
Home, House Beautiful, House and 
Garden, Business Week, Nation's 
Business, and the New Yorker, and 
in dailies from coast to coast. 

All ads carry the admonition, ‘See 
your dealer now.” The latter is sup- 
plied with window displays and post- 
ers. 


Fattening Kate Smith 

Evidently the public did not get 
enough of Kate Smith on her 15-min- 
ute broadcasts for A. & P. last season, 
so her time has been doubled, her 
role fattened. The A. & P. Band- 
wagon starts September 17 over 45 
CBS stations. 

Paris & Peart, agency, will talk up 
the expanded program in 200 news- 
papers from Maine to Florida and as 
far West as Wisconsin. Stores of the 


grocery chain are to blossom with 
banners, placards and posters herald- 
ing the moon’s coming over the moun- 
tain. 


Sears Celebrates 

Marking its 50th year in business, 
Sears, Roebuck begins on September 
17 a series of weekly half-hour broad- 
casts over 101 CBS stations. This is 
the largest hook-up ever used by a 
national advertiser. Dramatic and 
musical shows will be called “Sears— 
Then and Now.” 

Stack-Goble, agency in charge, will 
also insert copy in newspapers. 
Texaco Town 

Once it was Ed (Wynn), now it’s 
Eddie (Cantor) who puts a wrapping 
of comedy around Texas Co.’s radio 
selling messages. Instead of the 
‘Fire Chief,’ listeners to CBS Septem- 
ber 20 will hear the “Mayor of Texaco 
Town” sing, crack jokes, and intro- 
duce notables of politics, sports, stage, 
and screen. 

Each Sunday thereafter Comedian 
Cantor will broadcast for Texaco from 
Hollywood. Each show will be “pre- 
viewed’’ once and sometimes twice in 
a 1,200-seat theatre there before going 
on the air. At these previews more 
material will be used than is necessary 
for the actual broadcast. Gags that 
fall flat can be eliminated. 

Supplementing the broadcasts, 
Hanff-Metzger, agency in charge, will 
run announcements on the radio pages 
of 300 newspapers. Newell-Emmett, 
looking after Texaco’s magazine pub- 
licity, will invite readers of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier’s and Time 
to dial Eddie “every Sunday night.’’ 

Texaco service stations are furnished 
a variety of dealer helps, chief of 
which is the life-size cardboard cutout 
reproduced on page 365. When five 
copies were sent to Eddie in California 
he declared they looked so much like 
him his daughters now believe they 
have a half dozen fathers. 


Three Year Apple Plan 


Washington State Apples, Inc., rep- 
resenting more than 85% of the 
apples grown there, begins in October 
a three-year advertising program. A 
tentative budget of $175,000 has been 
allotted to J. Walter Thompson’s Se- 
attle office for the first twelvemonth. 
The Washington apple crop is about 
a third of the nation’s and this year’s 
was particularly good. Growers are 
to be assessed a penny a box to pro- 
vide the fund. Newspapers are the 
medium selected for the first effort. 

Major C. E. Chase is secretary-man- 
ager of the growers’ association. 
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Maks Nina Ripsall is aspoiled daughter 
of wealth, the wife of what the newspapers 
call a scion, the darling of society reporters 
and the fashionable photographers. She 
spends her life and a large fortune annually 
in doing the smart thing in a big way. She 
opens and closes her many houses, heads 
charity drives, flies to Mexico, fishes in 
Canada, races horses in Ireland; buys games 
preserves, square emeralds, prize gladioli, 
funny hats; wisecracks with columnists 
in the very best places; was the first Social 
Registerite to smoke a narghile in a night 
club and serve dill pickles with curried 
marshmallows, glace. The smart dressmakers 
swoon with delight when she is pictured 
in their creations, smart hotels raise their 
rates, social climbers manoeuver to meet 
her. Nina has been everywhere, and done 
everything, is the complete sophisticate; 
and, cameramen say, a pretty good egg. 

Recently Nina has been bragging about 
the discovery of her French maid. Close 
to forty, Nina’s much photographed legs 
have become a little plump, giving hard 
wear to the gauzy hose she affects. But the 
French maid heard of a wonderful soap 
powder! She washes the stockings with it 
and they just wear and wear! The French 
are wonderful managers, don’t you think? 
And the wonderful soap powder has the 
oddest name, Gux or Bux or something 
like that. Oh yes—Lux! 


Year IN and year out many advertisers 
scheme and strive and spend to put their 
messages before the people on top of our 
economic pile; to sell the wealthy, the 
' prominent, the socially impor- 
tant. They seek advertising media 
with entree to this upper circle; 
and in consequence, many pub- 
lications claim too much for 
their circulations. They ignore 
the minute size of the top income 
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bracket (only 18,000 salaries of $15,000 
or more reported in the United States in 
1934, as published by Congress last year). 
They seem unaware that for many com- 
modities, the consumption capacity of a 
millionaire is no more than that of a 
milkman. And most significantly, they fail 
to realize that the people they pursue are 
fundamentally not at all susceptible to 
advertising. 

The very rich and the very old want 
little. The woman who never bent over a 
washtub is net interested in the merits of 
new soaps and washing machines. The 
man who never emptied ashes has little 
appreciation of an oil burner. The family 
whose cook buys the groceries will never 
get excited over your new and improved 
ginger snap. The girl who never had to 
stretch a dollar is cool to small economies. 
People with great advantages care nothing 
for the little ones. People with means and 
leisure have too many interesting things to 
do—to read your advertising! And 
advertising. that cannot get interest 
cannot get action! 


TELL ir to Sweeney, the good lis- 
tener. Sweeney is the typical New 


Yorker, whose income runs from $6,000 
down. The Sweeneys want everything, are 
alert and receptive to advertising because 
the things you advertise interest them. And 
as there are more than 1,500,000 families of 
Sweeneys in New York City, and another 
1,000,000 in the suburbs, collectively they 
are a market a hundred times greater than 
the top income class. They have better 
incomes than most Americans. Because 
there are so many of them, living so close 
together, selling in New York is more 
profitable, takes less time, less expense. 

And the Sweeneys are easy to reach 
with advertising because one newspaper 
reaches two-thirds of them. With more 
than 1,600,000 circulation daily, The News 
goes to two out of three families, and to a 
majority of the top income families as well 
as the Sweeneys. With its small page, 
The News presents your advertising more 
effectively. And more economically! And 
The News sells—or it would not lead all 
the newspapers in this country this year in 
department store advertising! 

May we tell you more about the 
opportunities that the Sweeneys and The 
News hold for you in New York? 
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Preliminary Returns from 
the Retail Census Show 
Many Striking Gains 


More stores, more dollar volume; payrolls and employment 


up—How Uncle Sam buys and makes contracts explained by 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce’s new book. 


iH ‘ashington, September 10. 

LL indicators, government and 

private, point toward contin- 

ued business improvement dur- 

ing the Fall months. To date, 

1936 shows a marked acceleration 

Over any year since the depression 
lows. 

Detailed surveys by the Census of 
Business bear out the pick-up made 
during the last two years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the retail trade census, 
data on which are coming out piece- 
meal by states, is showing decided in- 
creases in 1935 over 1933 in dollar 
volume, in employment, and in pay- 
rolls. Business volume gains range 
all the way from 25% for Maine to 
68% for Montana. Alabama shows a 
34% gain, Nevada, 49%, South Car- 
olina, 32%. 

Gains are proving fairly consistent 
in all states, the Bureau of Census 
finds. With only one exception in a 
western state, attributable to local 
conditions, the actual number of retail 
stores operating has increased. In the 
census of service establishments, simi- 
lar gains in business are being found. 


These States Are Thriving 


A fair indication of the general 
trend is given in the following tabula- 
tion for five states (all percentages 
represent increases) : 


Dollar Employ- 


Volume ment Payrolls 


Alabama 
Maine 
Montana 
Nevada 
South Carolina 

State reports on both the retail and 
service establishments studies will be 
forthcoming during all of September, 
with the final summary report for 
both to be ready by mid-October. By 
that time also 15 to 20 state reports 
on the wholesale census should be 
published. 
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Any claims that increase in dollar 
volume can be attributed to price in- 
creases are offset by inquiries con- 
ducted by the Bureau which disclose 
that price increases represent only a 
small portion of the gains in dollar 
volume of business. 

Besides its retail, wholesale and 
service establishment studies, the 
Business Census is completing inquir- 
ies into radio broadcasting, preliminary 
reports on which already have been 
made with a final summary report due 
later this Fall. In the census of bank- 
ing institutions, six reports already are 
out, showing by regions the number 
of establishments, branch systems and 
unit banks, and employe and payroll 
changes. 


“Consumers’ Guide” Delayed 


You can expect several weeks’ delay 
in a report by the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division of the AAA on con- 
sumers’ attitudes and preferences re- 
garding various citrus and _ allied 
products. While tabulations are prac- 
tically complete, a report is in process 
of writing and may not be ready for 
another week or two. Only a partial 
release relating to fresh grape fruit 
and fresh oranges will be made for 
publication in a forthcoming issue of 
the Consumers’ Guide. Other data 
will be withheld until the final report 
is printed, probably not before No- 
vember 1 and possibly not until in De- 
cember. 

As the Labor Department released 
regulations under the Walsh-Healey 
Government Contracts law, attention 
was focused on methods of obtain- 
ing government contracts. In this 
connection, the Machinery Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has prepared a guide to 
answer “many of the points raised on 
government purchasing.” This guide 
really constitutes a consulting reference 
book offering leads and short-cuts for 


interested contractors or prospective 
bidders. 

Briefly this document, which totals 
some 40 pages, including lists of pur- 
chasing offices, points out that, in gen- 
eral, purchasing by Federal depart- 
ments is conducted by three different 
methods: (1) By direct purchase by 
departments in Washington for field 
stations; (2) purchase by field stations 
upon approval of department; and 
(3) purchase by departments in D. C. 
for their individual needs. 


Bidders Must Apply in Writing 


Purchasing procedure includes invi- 
tation to bid on standard Government 
short form contract and purchase from 
General Supply Schedule (a complete 
list of items commonly purchased by 
the government). In development of 
this general schedule the following pro- 
cedure, to quote the guide, is observed: 

“Several months in advance of the 
fiscal year, the Procurement Division 
requests bids from prospective con- 
tractors for items shown in the sched- 
ules for a specific period. Award is 
made to the lowest bidder, binding 
him to supply specified products for 
the period called for at a stated price 
and time delivery. 

“In order to receive invitations to 
Bid, prospective bidders must apply 
in writing to the Procurement Division 
requesting that their names be placed 
on mailing lists to receive invitations 
to bid on Schedule items. 

“Copies of the General Schedule of 
Supplies are available from the Pro- 
curement Division—Branch of Supply 
— Federal Warehouse, 
9th and D_ Streets, 

S. W., Washington, Hark 
D. C., free upon re- 


auest.”’ 


Pacific Coast Gas Cos. Join 
Mystery Chef Radio Series 


Regional Advertisers, Inc., announce that 
with the addition of six Pacific Coast gas 
companies (serving 896,000 meters) 136 
gas and electric firms are now participating 
in the “Mystery Chef” campaign. Firms 
serving some 45% of all domestic meters 
in use are represented by the broadcast. 
Originally only 87 companies were coop- 
erating. It goes out over a NBC network. 

Object of the campaign is to stimulate 
home cooking, build good will, and pro- 
vide lists of prospects for gas apliances. 
Since December, 1935, when the series be- 
gan, more than 822,000 copies of “Be An 
Artist at the Gas Range,” a book of recipes 
and hints have been requested by listeners. 

This is the first time Pacific Coast au- 
diences have had an opportunity to hear 
the program, which will continue for 13 
weeks. Two 15-minute programs are to be 
used a week. They will originate in NBC's 
New York studio and shot West by tele- 
phone wires. 
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Is It Good Practice to Hire 
Competitors’ Salesmen? 


Most sales chiefs in many industries say “No”; but a few 


defend it for various reasons. 


A ROUNDTABLE TALK 


66 WS it a good plan to recruit sales- 
men from the ranks of competi- 
tors?” SALES MANAGEMENT 
asked sales chiefs in various in- 

dustries and in various parts of the 

country. 

“No,” was the consistent reply from 
about 75% of the companies. They 
said “No” because their line is tech- 
nical and men who have been trained 
by competitors are too often improp- 
erly equipped. Or they said “No” 
because their policy always has been 
to pick ‘em young and green, and 
train ‘em in the stock and order de- 
partments before sending them out to 
sell. But mainly they said ‘No’ be- 
cause of the fear that a man who isn’t 
willing to stay with a competitor usu- 
ally isn’t worth hiring. 


Why Some Say “Yes” 


But a few sales managers said 
“Yes,”’ for various reasons. Mostly 
these replies came from companies 
whose products required no technical 
selling. They said “Yes” because they 
recognized the fact that many a com- 
pany is not awake to the real value of 
a salesman and therefore can lose good 
men. They said ‘Yes’ because they 
do not put special emphasis on their 
own salesmen’s training, feeling in- 
stead that a man with good contacts 
and a good personal record can sell 
their line as well as the competitor's, 
no matter what his training. Or they 
said ‘Yes’ because they think a sales- 
man with initiative enough to want a 
better job than the one he holds with 
the competitor ought to be rewarded. 

However, nearly every one of the 
companies that replied to the SM query 
said it was bad policy actively to solicit 
competitor's salesmen no matter how 
good such men may be. There is a 
definite feeling that taking on men 
who have sold against you is a prac- 
tice that has hidden dangers. 

Representative opinions from sales 
managers follow: 

CONTINENTAL COFFEE Co., Walter 
Belinky, vice-president: 

“We are never in favor of hiring sales- 
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men from competitors if by that you mean 
persuading them to leave competitive 
houses, to accept positions with our own 
company. Even when salesmen who are 
still employed by competitive firms come 
to us voluntarily for a position, we are 
not inclined to look favorably upon these 
applications. 

“Occasionally salesmen may resign from 
competitive houses and come to us for a 
position. As a rule, these applications are 
not given favorable consideration, although 
several times we have yielded to excep- 
tions and have been only moderately suc- 
cessful in our selection. 

“Generally speaking, our best results 
have been with green men who have had 
no experience in our line whatsoever and 
whom we have trained in the policies, plans 
and procedure of our business. We find 
that such men, provided they are fortified 
by the proper amount of initiative, industry 
and ambition, developed most satisfactorily 
with our organization. They are not handi- 
capped by established habits which may 
not harmonize with our own specific re- 
quirements. Furthermore, they are able to 
approach their work with an open mind, 
completely receptive to our training, with- 
out constantly comparing this training with 
that of former connections. This does 
not mean to say that we are not ourseives 
receptive to constructive suggestions; we 
welcome such suggestions, but we find that 
the average man makes his comparisons 
purely from the force of habit and with 
small regard for the relative merits of our 
training, and that which he has had in 
the past. 

“We regard character, intelligence, ambi- 
tion and hard work as of greater impor- 
tance than sales experience.”’ 


“You'll Get Only Culls” 


VAN CAMP HARDWARE & IRON 
Co., C. B. Crets, vice-president: 

“We are positive in our opinion that it 
is unwise and uneconomical to hire sales- 
men away from our competitors. It is an 
expensive procedure, training these men ‘to 
do it our way’ instead of the way they 
have been doing it. 

“We never lose really high-class sales- 
men to our competitors. If they are suc- 
cessful salesmen, they are satisfied with the 
progress they are making with our com- 
pany. We put forth every effort to keep 
them satisfied. It is only fair to assume 
that really high-class salesmen with our 
competitors are treated in the same man- 
ner, so if we attempted to hire salesmen 
away from our competitors we would only 
be getting mediocre salesmen. 

“For the past 15 years we have been 
training our own salesmen. We bring into 
our organization young men who have had 


retail hardware experience. In many in- 
stances they are the sons of dealers who arte 
ambitious to get a road job. These young 
men are placed in our order, checking and 
packing departments; after they are thor- 
oughly familiar with our stock, we place 
them in our pricing and costing depart- 
ment; frequently, in our claim department, 
or as assistant to the buyers. They are 
trained to write up mail orders and take 
care of the incoming customers. 

“We usually have at least 25 or 30 of 
these boys who have informed us that 
they are ambitious to sell. They are told 
that we are going to help them realize their 
ambition and that when a vacancy occurs 
the best boy gets the opportunity. Most 
of them are trying to prove that they are 
the best. This policy has paid us big 
dividends. Really, the turnover in our 
sales organization is of no consequence 
whatever—unless, of course, in a case of 
death or retirement.” 


“No,” says Walter Belinky, 
° ¢ « 


vice - president, Continental 
Coffee Co. 


ARMSTRONG PAINT & VARNISH 
Works, C. B. Van Antwerp, Sales 
manager: 

“We never make a practice of hiring 
salesmen away from competitors. Due to 
the semi-technical nature of our line we 
favor men who have sold goods in our 
specific industry. However, in certain 
branches of our activity we consider new 
men for the selling force outside of our 
own industry.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING Co., 
George H. Boucher, general sales man- 
ager: 

“Our experience has led us to adopt 
a policy of never hiring a salesman who 
has been employed by a competitor un- 
less he has been away from that competi- 
tor and in another line of endeavor for a 
sufficient length of time to enable him to 
forget a goodly portion of what he learned 
while in the competitor's employ. 

“We find that there is usually a con- 
flict in the policies of competitive manu- 
facturers and that a salesman soon has the 
competitor's policy inbred in his constitu- 
tion. It is most difficult to change his 
mental attitude and to teach him to operate 
in thorough accordance with the policy of 
his new employer. 

“There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule and we have those exceptions in our 
own experience. We have one or two 
men doing a really good job for us who 
formerly worked for a competitor. But. 
as stated previously, these men have been 
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Let the éun spit. Let the pact be signed. Let come disaster, 
triumph, knockout, veto, cannonade, or cross-bred orchid. 
News-Week will receive the first-hand facts flashed from 
the factual front. To News-Week editors, clippings are 
suspect... until verified. Inferences are invalid ... until 
shored up by research. Reports are rumors ... until con- 
firmed on the spot. lt is this that makes News-Week 
unique among magazines. News-Week combines deliber- 
ative weekly editing with the quick - wired flash of news, 
when and as it happens. See Perhaps this is why News-Week 
has won its place in the hearts—and living rooms—of some 
200,000 substantial citizens. Perhaps this is what makes 


News- Week so productive for its advertisers. Who knows. 
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iway trom the competitor for a suficient 
ngeth of time to forget a great deal of 
it they had learned.’ 


E. I. pu PoNT DE Nemours & 
COMPANY, Ammonia Department, E. 
F. Schumaker, assistant director of 

ile 

It 1s our belief that it is not good policy 

hire salesmen away from competitors. 
We might consider a man if he initiated 
the contact and made application to us, but 

would still be unusual for us to hire 
such a man, as we have not done it to 
late 

In the particular industry in which the 
writer is engaged it is our preference to 

ok for men outside of the industry be- 

iuse their fresh, unbiased point of view 
ssential 


“Yes,” says W. F. 


Rayhill, 
-ales manager, Rochester 
Packing Company. 


ROCHESTER PACKING Co., INC., 
W'slliam FP. Rayhill, salesmanager: 

If you can get the right kind of sales- 

I believe it is good policy to hire 
ilesmen away trom competitors. We have 
everal men in our organization whom we 
ired from competitors and in the ma- 
rity of cases have not been sorry that 
we did so 

There may be a disadvantage in the 
correction of certain bad habits which the 
salesman may have gotten into while work- 
ing for competitors, but the man who has 
had experience in our industry, who has 
been wide awake and constantly willing to 
learn those things that make him a better 
salesman, is the man that we want, re- 
gardless of whether he has been working 
for a competitor or not. 

The men in our sales organization can 
tell us who the good competitive salesmen 
are. Working against them is certainly a 
good way of finding this out. 

In our industry the fact that a salesman 
calls on his customers every week means 
that he builds up a personal following 
and makes many friendships which are in- 
valuable to him in securing business. It 
has been our experience that when we take 


over a competitor's salesman, he brings to . 


us a considerable amount of business which 
is a result of the contacts he has made 
and the friendly feeling of the dealer to- 
wards him 
‘Most salesmen are interested in the 
ount of salary and commission they can 
earn. Generaily the salesman who is will- 


ng to take a position with a competitor is 
lissatished with the treatment he has re- 
{ from his employer. The way we 


feel about this is if a competitor of ours 
isn't awake to the tact that he has a good 
salesman and he is not far-sighted enough 
to pay this man what he is worth, then 
it is his funeral if we see the value of 
the man and pay him a salary that will lead 
him to believe it will be more satisfactory 
to work for us. 

“We have been quite successful in train- 
ing our own salesmen; that is. bringing 
young men into our production department 
who have had a good education and who 
look to us like good material for salesmen. 
Generally one out of 20 applicants proves 
acceptable. 

“We have employed few salesmen from 
competitors in the past few years—this due 
to the fact that our organization is small 
and our turnover very light. We have men 
working in our sales office who have been 
with us for five years. The only thing 
holding them back from a sales position is 
the dearth of vacancies in our organization. 
Some of the men we trained did not make 
good. We found this out by trying them 
out on territories while the regular sales- 
man was sick or on vacation. In the ma- 
jority of cases this method of training our 
own salesmen has proved quite successful 

some of the best salesmen in our organi- 
zation having been men whom we trained 
in the plant and in our sales office. 

“If we did not have men in our em- 
ploy who are capable of filling a vacancy 
in the sales organization we would not 
hesitate to go out and get the best com- 
petitive salesmen that we could find in 
our territory. 

“Personal service is a commodity, and, 
like any other thing of value in the busi- 
ness world, should go to the highest bid- 
der. If a competitor takes a salesman 
away from us because he can see his value 
better than we can, we don’t condemn that 
competitor; we blame ourselves; for if we 
are not awake to the value of the men who 
are working to help make this business 
successful, we consider it to be our fault 
if someone else takes him away from us.”’ 


AUTOPOINT Co., C. N. Cahill, gen- 
eral manager: 

Why should the question of hiring 
salesmen away from competitors ever be 
made a matter of company policy—unless, 
of course, the company operates in an in- 
dustry in which free competition does not 
take place? 

“My personal feeling is that individual 
initiative and ambition on the part of capa- 
ble salesmen should not be restricted. If 
any salesman of a competitor wishes to 
apply to any company for betterment of em- 
ployment, whether this company is a com- 
petitor or not, that salesman should not be 
restricted in any manner from so applying. 

“During the past 20 years I have lost 
excellent salesmen to competitors in the 
same industry and I have also had ex- 
cellent salesmen of competitors apply to 
me and receive sales situations in which 
they have been more successful than with 
their previous connections. I feel that it 
is not good business or good sales manage- 
ment to try to restrict salesmen within an 
industry because this is certain to create a 
condition of fear in the minds of the sales- 
men in that industry, which will reflect 
detrimentally to that industry because of 
the killing of initiative and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm. 

“We, of course, try to employ salesmen 
who do not have very much to ‘unlearn’ 
and it is up to us as sales managers to 
find this out in advance. Sometimes the 


salesman of a competitor can teach us a 
great deal and this often offsets any detti- 


ment that may be suffered through having 
to teach the salesman our own ways of 
doing business. 

“If any company cannot hold its good 
salesmen because a competitor offers greater 
opportunity, that company deserves to lose 
those salesmen.”’ 


Cigarette Battle Gets 
Hotter; New Spud 
and QO. G. Drives 


With Lucky Strike back in large 
two-a-week space in mewspapers na- 
tionally, and Camel and Chesterfield 
intensifying their work in radio and 
elsewhere, other brands have made 
plans to assure themselves that the bat- 
tle for the nation’s expanding cigar- 
ette volume will be no private fight 
between the “big three.”’ 

In Philadelphia newspapers Septem- 
ber 14 Old Gold launched a picture- 
puzzle contest in that area only, offer- 
ing a total of $40,000 in prizes for 
best solutions. First prize for the 10- 
week contest will be $25,000. 

Philip Morris, which until this year, 
advertised primarily in radio and mag- 
azines, began a consistent campaign in 
New York newspapers in April and 
lately has extended it to other cities. 

After an introductory campaign in 
gravure sections in 40 newspapers in 
34 cities, for 16 recent weeks, Spud 
has decided to increase its use of this 
medium. A series of at least ten black 
and white insertions, from 480 to 750 
lines, will appear in 90 newspapers in 
80 cities, beginning September 22. 


Business to Review 
Public Relations and 


Distribution at Boston 

A preliminary view of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment ‘‘new business census’ will be one 
of the features of the two-day Eighth Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution September 
28 and 29. John Guernsey, distribution 
specialist for the Bureau of Census, will 
deliver it, including an outline of the sig- 
nificant data which the business census will 
cover. A long list of other speakers will 
cover many other subjects relating to dis- 
tribution and public relations. 

Included in the program for Monday, 
September 28, will be addresses and dis- 
cussions by Gilbert H. Montague on 
“Merchandising under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.” Mr. Montague, one of the 
country’s best informed authorities on the 
new Act, has already written on this sub- 
ject for SALES MANAGEMENT in recent 
issues. Thomas J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, speaks on international aspects of dis- 
tribution; public relations will be covered 
by Edward L. Bernays, Sayre Ramsdell, 
vice-president of Philco Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation, Bernard Lichtenberg, 
president of the Institute of Public Re- 
lations, and Prof. Harwood L. Childs of 
Princeton. 
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2 8 8 THESE MICHIGAN WOMEN admittedly 
read and respond to Outdoor Advertising daily. It’s an accepted 
WOMAN’S BUYING GUIDE throughout Michigan’s Largest Trading 


Areas. Many products . . . recalled as advertised outdoors 


had been purchased during the past sixty days. 31% of 
total purchases* were of DIRECT INTEREST TO WOMEN ONLY... 
cakes, bread, milk, soaps and cleansers, cereals and other prod- 


ucts... yet only 4 out of 10 people interviewed* were women. 


WALKER de CO,| 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
THROUGHOUT MICHIGAN’S LARGEST TRADING AREAS 


*Revealed in a recent survey conducted in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint and Saginaw 


by a nationally prominent statistical organization. Particulars on request. 
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Spokane and Inland Empire Equal to 
No Drought-Big Crops-Among 


1936 CROPS are BIG Mother Nature has “spotted” 
in INLAND EMPIRE Whey “Ap the sei Market in ale 


HSH 0 ALFALFA WOMENy tisers in 1936. 


VG Ui While other parts of the na- 


| itt eee Sere T 0 CROP : : 
| Mer IN REGION; Jes GROWERS PROFIT tion have been scourged with 
rr MERCURY NEAR NORMAL hew : 
as -~ reneral in OD WA record-breaking droughts, mois- 
q CS in parts of 


ture conditions in Spokane’s In- 
land Empire have been from 

100% to 125% of normal through- 
7 out the 1936 growing season; and 
in consequence farms in all parts 
of this favored region have been 
harvesting bumper crops of 
wheat and other grains, of peas 
and other vegetables, of hay 
and other general crops, of 


Gathering cucumbers in Spo- 


On the Spokane river — one kane Valley, July 19, 1936 


source of irrigation water. 


Wie os 
* ~ 


“a ihe tis Sse : ay ‘ ; 
' ’ J woes . gt x . *% te 
Be MESO ace ovals) ng nani aes ‘ enna Ot a OO ke 


Harvesting hay near Fairfield, Wash., July 19, 1936. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING 
SPOKANE, 


More Than 100,000 Net Paid Circulation 
Largest Circulation in the 


Advertising eee * = es—JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., New York 
‘ \ Color Representatives — Sunday Spokesman-Review 
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Any City With Half Million Population 


Spokane Area’s Many Assets 


cherries eaches and other a rin 1936 PRICES SOAR 
> ] p po Gain a 
fruits. Apples, late pears and cattle Prices a in INLAND EMPIRE 


other fall crops are in excellent / OF wrth 
condition. With crop prices ad- or 


vancing, Inland Empire farmers 
are sitting pretty. \ Ons = 


Big crops at good prices fall \Gr gins 
into “Miss Spokane’s’” lap be- 
sides such good things already in oP Qual ANN 
R 


received as the $63,000,000 i \\GHT 
en 


\ FO 


Grand Coulee project on the 
Spokane side of the Cascades, 
greater lumber and mineral out- 
put, record tourist traffic and 
improved business conditions all 
along the line. 


How the apples are growing 
in 1936 in the Spokane area. 


Silage corn near Grandview 
m the Inland Empire. 


Man 6 feet 34 inches high standing in 1936 Palouse wheat. 


Spokane Buily Chronicle 


EVENING 
W ASHINGTON 


(835% UNduplicated, R. L. Polk & Co. ) 
History of these papers 


Chicago—Detroit(—Boston—Kansas City—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Magazine and Comic Sections — Associated Weekly 
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A Stop-Loss Drawing Account 
Plan for Commission Men 


S long as there have been sales- 
men there have been disputes 
about the price that should be 
paid for their selling service. 

The method of making this payment 
has been the subject of much serious 
thought also. 

The amount of compensation paid 
the salesman for his work varies 
greatly and is, naturally, dependent on 
many factors. The method of pay- 
ment, however, is generally one of two 
plans: A salary or a commission. 
With each plan it is often customary 
to add a bonus or prize arrangement 
so that the salesman’s ambition and 
spirit may at all times be kept at the 
highest point. Both of these plans 
are open to criticism, for each has 
weaknesses which become apparent in 
actual use. 

It is my endeavor to show that a 
practical and simple method may be 
employed which combines the best 
features of each plan and eliminates, 
to a great extent, the weak points of 
both. The plan has been tried and is 
entirely practical in operation. 

To illustrate the plan’s workings it 
is necessary to explain the conditions 
under which it was first tried out: 


Erratic Sales Breed Discontent 


Salesmen were selling an article for 
household use on a commission basis 
of 10% of the selling price. During 
a depression year it was found that 
their average earnings were about $25 
a week over a yearly period, These 
earnings, however, were erratic and 
this caused discontent. Some weeks 
they would earn nothing; other weeks 
they would make more than the aver- 
age. This umsatisfactory condition 
would become particularly aggravated 
when some good salesman would fail 
to receive any commission check at the 
end of a week. He would be de- 
pressed so that his work the following 
week would suffer and this would re- 
duce still further his earning power. 

So important did the discontent be- 
come that the company executives gave 
earnest consideration to changing from 
a commission to a salary plan. Discus- 
sion soon disclosed the possible cost. 
The executives feared that many men 
would be put on a salary basis who 
would not earn it and that the costs 
of selling might be decidedly increased. 
To the detriment of the business the 
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The biggest source of trouble with men who are paid 


on straight commission is uneven flow of earnings 


oo 


which, in turn, aggravates the turnover problem. 


Here’s a modified drawing account plan which helps 


to correct these evils. 
BY 


matter was left in abeyance for some 
time until the writer suggested com- 
bining both plans in the following 
manner: 

First, we would pay each salesman 
$25 a week which could be considered 
as an advance against commission to 
be earned. We would pay this sum 
each week until the salesman’s account 
showed a debt of two and a half 
weekly payments, or $62.50. 

Second, we would credit the sales- 
man’s account with all commissions 
earned by him at his regular commis- 
sion rate. 

Third, if his commission earnings 
amounted to more than $25 and if he 
showed no debt to the company, his 
full commission would be paid to him 
as heretofore. 

Fourth, as soon as a salesman showed 
at the end of any week payments of 
$62.50 more than he had earned, 
further payments automatically stopped 
and would be resumed only when 
commission had been earned in an 
amount sufficient to reduce the debt 
below the $62.50 deadline. 

This plan, of course, can be varied 
to meet the requirements of any sales 
situation. The periodical payment may 
be more or less, the number of pay- 
ments may be increased or reduced. 
The plan fits in with most bonus ar- 
rangements and need not disturb those 
in use. 

From the company’s standpoint this 
plan limited the possible losses which 
might occur with a straight salary plan 
in effect. Company officers could defi- 
nitely determine the greatest possible 
sum that they might be called on to 
pay out over and above a straight com- 
mission plan. If the periodic payment 
amount is made reasonably low, so that 
it is possible for the salesman to earn 
it, the company can be sure that there 
will never be a period when all of 


D. F. 


SECORD 


their men owe them the full amount 
of the limit set. 

With a straight salary plan the difh- 
culty lies in not knowing in advance 
whether the salesman hired will pro- 
duce. Once placed on the payroll he 
is dislodged only with difficulty, and 
his promises of better performance in 
the future are too often accepted as an 
excuse to avoid the task of dismissing 
him. Furthermore, a dismissal is a 
reflection on the judgment of the man 
who hired him. Thus the unproduc- 
tive salesman often remains far too 
long drawing pay which he does not 
earn. 

The plan outlined contemplates a 
weekly statement of each salesman’s 
account to be considered by the com- 
pany executive in charge. The balance 
of the account plainly shows whether 
a salesman is earning his money or is 
not. Even if this statement is not con- 
sidered by the company executive, the 
salesman automatically eliminates him- 
self from the payroll before his cost 
has become too heavy for the company 
to pay. 

With a salary plan, if a salesman is 
taken from the payroll it is generally 
necessary to dismiss him from the com- 
pany and any earning value he might 
have is lost. Our new plan places the 
responsibility for being dropped from 
the payroll on the salesman, but does 
not necessarily separate him from the 
company’s activities. The door is left 
open for his return, the only require- 
ment being the sale of the company’s 
product—which brings him commis- 
sion credit on his account. 

One of the vexations of the com- 
mission plan is the request made by 
salesmen for advances against com- 
missions to be earned: The good sales- 
man who has had an off week and 
takes his time and’ the time of the 
executive to ask for money to carry 
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DID YOU EVER REALIZE 
THAT THE INQUIRER’S 
COMBINED DAILY AND 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
OF ALMOST A MILLION 
Is FORTY PER CENT OF 
THE CIRCULATION OF ALL 
PHILADELPHIA PAPERS— 
MORNING, EVENING 
AND SUNDAY COMBINED ? 


A 
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The Philadelphia Anguirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Morning Newspaper 


NEW YORK, H. A. McCandless BOSTON, M. L. Tyler SAN FRANCISCO, Keene Fitzpotrick 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, Guy S. Osborn, Scolaro and Meeker, Incorporated 
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him. How hard it is to refuse. How 
sensitive is the salesman. How many 
valuable men have been lost by the 
lifficulties brought about by this situa- 
tion. With the new plan the situation 
is greatly changed. The executive can 
point out that already advances in a 
onsiderable amount have been freely 
made. The salesman will sense the 
reasonableness of the refusal to ad- 
vance more until he shows his ability 
to earn it. 

Troubles between the office and the 
sales force are reduced. Should the 
salesman earn a commission during a 
certain period, which for lack of time 
or other reason the office is not able 
to have credited to his account for that 
period, it does not stop the salesman 
from receiving payment. The payment 
may not be the correct amount, but is 
sufficient to give the salesman enough 
to run on. 

Considering mext the salesman’s 
point of view, we find that the plan 
is acceptable in several ways. First 
the salesman can see income for at 
least two weeks in advance, though 
he may not make a sale during that 
time. This gives him time to work on 
his prospects and reduces the incentive 
to overstock customers or to secure 
sales by unethical means. He is able 
to do this because the immediate worry 
over his income is removed. By set- 
ting his advance account at the figure 
of $62.50 the company has assured 
him of a certain freedom from worry, 
but not enough to enable him to neg- 
lect his work or to let down on his 
sales effort. 

To the ambitious man the plan is 
better than a straight salary because he 
knows that if he is able to earn more 


than the $25 guarantee each week he 
will get it, and his earnings therefore 
are limited only by the amount of 
business he can turn in. His off weeks 
are taken care of, and he is pretty 
well assured of a definite income pro- 
vided he keeps working. 

For instance, he could be so un- 
fortunate as to sell only enough to 
give him a commission of $12.50 each 
week, but these earnings would en- 
able him to receive from the company 
five $25-payments before his limit of 
indebtedness had been reached. Those 
five weeks should enable him to pull 
out of his slump and get back his 
usual selling ability. 

Being well assured of a check each 
week, he can more definitely feel that 
he is a regular and steady employe of 
the company. He will be more sus- 
ceptible to company discipline and will 
have a feeling of permanence that is 
lacking if he is paid on a straight com- 
mission basis. 

A typical statement of the account 
of a salesman for a period of weeks 
indicates the fluctuations of his earn- 
ings, but shows how these earnings 
are equalized under the plan. 


Com- Amt. 

Period mission  Pay- due 
ending earned ment Company 

{a ree 0 $25 $25 

WS scsces $15 25 35 

Se 0 25 60 

i ree 24 25 61 

| a Pee 40 2 46 

Peete 62 25 9 

: Te Te 12 25 22 

ae 16 25 31 

ree 28 25 28 

ae Pee 4 25 49 

. eee 22 25 52 

eee 38 2 39 

errr 46 25 18 

Oct Pew eues 28 25 15 


(hotuwons 


Bouncing Baby: 


In Johnson & Johnson's animated window display the mother tosses 
the baby up and down several hundred times an hour, thereby enticing spectators to 
view the exhibit of baby powder, soap. oil, and cream. It is tinted in natural colors, 


with concealed illumination. Called “Upsa-daisy,” the display is given to druggists 
with a $30 order of nursery necessities. A counter display ties-in. 
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; ee 8 25 32 
Sere 42 25 15 
Densaas 40 25 0) 

Nov. ; 38 38 0 

PEE 26 26 0 

Wieesews 8 25 17 


This shows that for 20 weekly 
periods this salesman has received a 
regular payment of $25. For a few 
weeks his volume warranted a payment 
of somewhat over this amount. His 
earnings during this time fluctuated 
from nothing to $62 a week. 

The plan is so flexible that it has 
great possibilities. One of these is of 
considerable interest to companies 
selling seasonable products with sev- 
eral months of difficult sales period 
each year. Here an arrangement could 
be worked out with the salesman who 
would agree that the company should 
pay him only the $25 per week (or 
whatever amount was agreed on) and 
that the company would have the 
privilege of holding for his benefit 
any amount over that sum which might 
be earned by him in any weekly 
period. The amounts so held are to 
be kept by the company as a reserve 
fund to be credited to his account dur- 
ing the slack period as an offset to 
the amount due the company for his 
regular weekly advances. A com- 
paratively small reserve built up under 
this plan—plus some earnings during 
the slack season—enables the salesman 
to go through a number of weeks of 
a low earning period and still receive 
a regular sum from the company be- 
fore the maximum of the company’s 
advance has been reached. 


“Where Do I Stand?” 


The accounting problem for this 
method of payment is not involved if 
properly handled. A weekly statement 
is made up for each salesman on 
which he is given credit for the items 
of commission due him. At the end 
of the week each statement is in- 
spected, the amount to be paid is de- 
termined, and the payment entered on 
the statement. The amount of the 
commissions earned and credited to 
the statements during the week is 
charged to commission expense. The 
amount of the overdrafts of the sales- 
men is carried as an asset, but a re- 
serve for probable losses is built up 
each month and charged to the com- 
mission expense account. It might be 
thought that losses would be heavy, 
but the size of the possible overdraft 
allowed is not sufficient inducement to 
tempt the general run of men to give 
up their jobs. Some men, of course, 
will be hired who will not make good, 
but there is nothing in the plan which 
prevents their being eliminated before 
they reach their limit of overdraft. 
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Providence Journal Chart 


or Add 
a Dash... 
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‘TOUCHSTONE 


Compact TESTING | 
MARKET! 
PROVIDENCE ~RHODE ISLAND 
Zo 


Like the touchstone’s 
quick test of gold quality, 
you get a prompt, infor- 
mative test of your selling 
plan by its effect on this 
compact, responsive city- 
state market, 


It’s a LONG, TALL GAIN! 


M ORE than half a lap! — General 
the 


market stood at 


Providence-Rhode Island 
92.7 


Journal’s July index . . 


business in 
on the Providence 
. a gain of 27% 
over the same month last year, and the 
highest level reached since October, 1930. 

From the low point in January ’33, the 
index shows a business gain of 61.7% ... 
more than half a lap, and close on the heels 
of the (1924, 100) pacemaker! 


I N terms of Sales: —Tiat means more 
people with jobs, more money being spent, 
more confidence to release the spending, in 
a market that’s ideal for spot promotion. 
New car sales up 26.9% in 8 months for 
a total of 14,473, largest since ’29 
6,921 electric refrigerators sold in Rhode 
Island during the first half, a 25.3% gain 
over last year .. . oil burner sales up 50% 


in Providence . . . department store sales to 


August 31 total $10,384,000, a $739,000 
increase over “35... 


Ly terms of Action: —The  Provi- 
dence-Rhode Island market offers excep- 
tional convenience and economy for profit- 
able spot promotion. Seven-eighths of the 
state’s 680,000 people concentrated within 
a 15-mile radius of Providence center .. . 
more than half of them in the city zone 
itself... 
in the city zone and 2 out of 3 in the state 


and of these families, 9 out of 10 


as a whole looking to one medium, the 


Providence Journal-Bulletin papers, for 
their essential daily news and buying guid- 


ance. 
* * * * 


Big gain in ability of Journal-Bulletin 
readers to buy! ... Big gain in buying! 


. .. Big gain in your sales? 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Dominating New England's Second Largest Market 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., Ine. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


R. J. Bidweil Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 


+ ] } 


An 


utomotive market 


greater than New York, Chicago, 


_-) 
“ 


_ 


2.6 TIMES NEW 
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4.2 TIMES 


3S 


at 


Br i} 


CHICAGO 


— and you can advertise to this market, 
a page every month for a year, at a 
cost of 3% cents per famtly. 


NE in every fourteen automobiles, one 
out of every ten motor trucks in the 
United States belongs to a Country 
Gentleman family. Country Gentleman 
readers alone own 1,956,919 passenger cars 
and trucks—a total greater than New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit com- 
bined! 


The Country Gentleman market for auto- 
mobiles and ALL automotive equipment is 
one that no manufacturer can afford to 
overlook. 


Forty-seven per cent of total motor vehi- 
cle registration is in places under 10,000, 
and new car sales in Ruralaria are going 
ahead at a faster pace than in cities. Leading 
car makers who are studying the rural market 
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:» Philadelphia and Detroit combined 


all report increased sales both in 
number and per cent to rural families. 
Automobiles are as necessary to the 
First Families of Ruralaria as food and 
shelter. They drive their cars harder and 
farther than city families. Their automo- 
biles are an indispensable part of every- 
day life—for work, for recreation, for 
shopping, school and church. 
Country Gentleman families are 
leaders in the agricultural and business 
life of Ruralaria. They set the pace 


4.7 TIMES DETROIT 
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$ If your product is one that 


for the buying of countless other 
families. 

Country Gentleman has intimately 
served this market longer than any 
other publication. Through the pages 
of this one magazine, you can influence 
the entire rural market effectively. 

The cost is surprisingly small. For 
only 31% cents per family, you can ad- 
vertise your product in full pages to the 
members of every Country Gentleman 


family every month for a year. 


7.7 TIMES PHILADELPHIA 


most families can use or enjoy, 

Country Gentleman should be 

a fundamental part of your 
advertising plan. 


Country GENTLEMAN 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST RURAL MAGAZINE 
. «+ Key to 40% of National Sales Potential 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY « Philadelphia + 
Detroit * NewYork + 


boston °« Cleveland 


San Francisco 


Chicago ° 
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Painless Collection Methods for 
Slowpokes on the Ledger 


T a recent convention of the 
American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, in New York, a session 
was devoted to credits and 

collections. One speaker outlined in 
detail the procedure in his establish- 
ment. I quote from the stenographic 
report, not because this case is unusual, 
but, on the contrary, because it is so 
thoroughly typical of collection pro- 
cedure, not only among retailers, but 
to a lamentable degree, in the offices 
of manufacturers and wholesalers as 
well. Here is the report: 


“The first, or 30-day, invoice is the regu- 
lar itemized statement. The 60-day remin- 
der is a simple statement of balance due 
on another simple statement form. In 
75 days a personal note is mailed. It 
reads: ‘May we ask your kind cooperation 
in the matter of forwarding your check 
in the amount of $0.00 covering August 
purchases?” After 100 days have passed 
we send another note: ‘May we again call 
your attention to the unpaid balance of 
vour account in the amount of $0.00 cov- 
ering August purchases?’ After 115 days 
the note reads: ‘May we ask your kind co- 
operation in the matter of forwarding your 
check in the amount of $0.00 covering Au- 
gust purchases? Your attention to this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. In the 
event that there is some reason for the non- 
payment of this account, will you please 
communicate with the writer?’ If there 
has been no payment before 175 days, an- 
other note is sent: “We have not had the 
courtesy of a reply to our many letters 
regarding the past due balance of your 
account in the amount of $0.00 dating back 
to August, 19—. Unless we receive your 
check on or before (10 days hence) it will 
be necessary to place this account for col- 
lection with the Retail Merchants Credit 
Bureau. We sincerely trust you will for- 
ward your check before that date so it will 
not be necessary for us to take this un- 
pleasant step.’” 


Too Slow Getting Started 


The significant point here is that the 
account is actually 75 days old before 
any attention is given to it (the month- 
ly statement is not, and should never 
be regarded as a collection instru- 
ment). Then the program trails along 
for an additional 100 days, without 
gaining momentum or getting us any- 
where. I do not doubt that a majority 
of the firm’s delinquent items are paid 
some time during the course of this 
program (most collectable accounts are 
paid within a period of six months) 
but the letters themselves have done 
virtually nothing to speed collections. 

The gravest error in collection pro- 
cedure is, singularly enough, the eas- 
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People are touchy about 
three things: politics, reli- 
gion,— and overdue bills. 
Collection policies are im- 
portant to the sales manager, 
because a clumsy credit man 
can alienate buyers faster 
than the salesmen can create 
them. Here are some ideas 
that get the money and build 


good will at the same time. 


BY 
MAXWELL DROKE 


iest to remedy. It is neglect. Particu- 
larly, neglect of an account in the 
earlier stages of delinquency. Too many 
of us don’t begin to worry about an 
account until it is 60 to 90 days old. 
Then, when the account is at a really 
critical stage, we begin to gently and 
ineffectively jog the debtor. If we are 
so careless and indifferent in the mat- 
ter of our terms, how can we expect 
the other fellow to take them seri- 
ously ? 

Our early reminders will, of course, 
be brief, and courteous. Something 
like this is suggested: 


Se ee 

In making out your customary remit- 
tance on the 10th, it appears that you over- 
looked us. Perhaps the statement was 
mislaid. So we are sending you another. 
Will you let us have a check some day 
soon? 

Thank you! 


Now that is certainly fair enough, 
isn’t it? No debtor who is well-dis- 
posed can take serious objection to 
such a reminder. It is business-like 
and carries a note of firm determina- 
tion. Yet the element of friendliness 
is there. If we seek a more personal 
approach, then perhaps we may write 
a slightly longer and more chatty note. 
This one, for example: 

Sr een eee 


There is something unpleasant about a 
statement of account. I know how it is 


myself. A statement may be entirely ac- 
curate, and yet—well, I guess no one likes 
to receive bills. 

So, in handing you the attached state- 
ment for $........ covering your March 
account, I would like for you to con- 
sider it not as a dun, but merely a friendly 
reminder. I am sure we can count on you 
for an early remittance. It will, we assure 
you, be sincerely appreciated. 


If the account remains unpaid on 
the first of the following month, a 
second reminder is indicated. Here is 
a suggestion. 


a) 

When I looked over my April 1 state- 
ments this morning, I noticed that you 
had not yet sent us a check for purchases 
made in February. Not a serious matter, 
to be sure; but I felt that I should call 
your attention to our policy. 

Most people do not realize the narrow 
margin on which a business such as ours 
must operate. Because of these small prof- 
its, we carry book accounts merely as an 
accommodation, and cannot extend them 
beyond the 30-day limit. I feel sure you 
will be glad to co-operate by sending your 
check for the past-due amount. 

With sincere appreciation of your pa- 
tronage, I am, 


Credit’s Dangerous Age 


This second letter marks a definite 
turning point in the collection cam- 
paign. If the debtor pays no heed to 
this clear presentation of our position, 
we are fairly safe in assuming that 
something more than ordinary procras- 
tination or carelessness is involved. 

To be sure, as bills go, this one is 
not so very old. Most creditors, I 
imagine, would not be concerned over 
the account for at least another 30 
days. Nevertheless, I repeat that this 
is the “dangerous age” for open ac- 
counts, unless you have previous ex- 
perience with the debtor, or a knowl- 
edge of unusual circumstances which 
have tended to prevent payment. No 
one realizes more clearly than I that a 
collection policy must be elastic, and 
that, for sound reasons, numerous vari- 
ations must be made to any established 
plan of procedure. But I am assuming 
here that the account is a new one, 
that you are possessed of no inside in- 
formation as to the debtor’s responsi- 
bility and habits of payment. He has 
demonstrated a tendency to disregard 
established terms, and ignore reason- 
able requests for satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Now comes the time for firm 
handling. 

If the second reminder letter is 
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There It Is--America’s Fourth Market 


And what a choice territory for quota makers! 

All Detroit indices—such as employment, building permits, water 
connections and automobile deliveries—are the highest since 1929. 

These are facts which sales managers already know, but here is one 
that also needs to be thoroughly recognized—the opportunity offered them 
to sell the Detroit market at low cost through Detroit’s HOME news- 
paper. 

Only newspaper with thorough coverage of the financially able home, 
The News has the largest trading area circulation of any Detroit news- 
paper, and has that circulation so well in hand that 76% of the city total 
is HOME delivered. . 

The Detroit News is delivered to homes that have read it for five, ten, 
even fifty years without lapse—homes of the stable earning type with four 
to five members multiplying reader interest and translating it into a still 
greater potential market. 


This Fall Detroit Will Present a 


pags os a The Detroit News 


Send for Book of Facts About THE HOME NEWSPAPER — 76% HOME DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
Detroit and The News. 
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unheeded after a period of 10 days, 
the time has come for personal atten- 
tion. If the debtor is out of town, or 
cannot be readily reached, then a let- 
ter similar to the following should be 
dispatched: 


gt OTe Tre Cee 

The first of this month I called your at- 
tention to the fact that February items on 
your account were past due. I have waited 
10 days, but you have made no payment, 
nor advised me of any unusual conditions 
causing the delay. 

Please be sure to pay these past due items 
before the next revision of our accounts, 
which will be the first of next month. I 
am counting on you. 

You will realize the reasonableness of 
my request, I am sure. And I take this 
opportunity to tell you that your patronage 
is appreciated. 


From this point on, you are justified 
in becoming more insistent in your let- 
ters. That is, of course, provided you 
have no fesponse from the debtor in- 
dicating special conditions, which must 
be given individual consideration. 
Continued silence should result in re- 
peated prodding, at intervals not 
longer than two weeks. 

Let me again urge the importance of 
personal attention to accounts. Even 
the best of letters fall far short of the 
human approach. Go to see the de- 
linquents yourself if you can. At the 
very least, turn to your telephone, and 
exact a definite promise of payment— 
and then follow up that promise until 
a remittance is forthcoming. 

Before turning the account to a col- 
lector, write the debtor, giving ample 
notice of your intention. It is well to 
send this message by Registered Mail, 
for added impressiveness: 


| See ee 
I cannot understand why you have ig- 


nored my requests for a settlement of your 
account. 

It has now been (state time) since you 
made these purchases. Although the ac- 
count is long past due, we have tried to 
be reasonable and lenient with you. But 
we cannot permit the situation to continue. 

Unless you pay this account within 10 
days, or give us a satisfactory explanation 
of your failure to do so, we shall be forced 
to turn the matter over to our attorneys 
for immediate handling. I dislike even to 
mention such harsh measures, and I sin- 
cerely trust that you will not force us to 
take this step. The decision is now up to 
you. I shall await your answer. 


In the earlier stages of delinquency 
often a glint of humor is all that is 
necessary to induce action from a care- 
less or indifferent debtor. 

I was greatly heartened, not long 
ago, when a little form found its way 
to my desk. It is a splendid instance 
of the sort of intelligent collection pre- 
cedure for which I have been pleading. 
A retail establishment mails this card 
out on the twenty-fifth of the month 
to charge account patrons who have 
not settled their bills for the previous 
month. At a ledger-laden desk sits a 
bookkeeper furiously figuring. Below 
is the caption, ‘Beat the Bookkeeper!” 
and this message: 


“Our bookkeeper has a little game which 
goes like this: If you wait until next week 
to mail a check for our statement rendered 
on the first of the month, the gentleman 
with the eye shade, pictured above, gets to 
tag your next statement with a ‘Past Due’ 
notice. 

“But if you mail the check today, you 
win. Your first-of-the-month statement will 
carry only current charges and we will be 

“Gratefully yours, 

“The Past Due amount is $...... ” 


Surely there is nothing in that gay 
little card to offend even a “touchy” 
customer. Yet it is an appeal that is 


me AUNITED». 


$2,100,000 Worth of Planes: Assembly line of United Air Lines’ new twin-engined 

Douglases for the New York-Chicago-California route. They weigh 12 tons; carry 21 

passengers and their baggage, and crew of three, or 14 passengers and 2,800 pounds of 

cargo. With a cruising range of 1,500 miles, the planes can make non-stop flights from 

Chicago to N. Y. with enough fuel reserve for a round-trip. Maximum speed is 208 
m.p.h.; the two engines can climb to 23,100 feet. 
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mighty hard to pass up. And it serves 
a dual purpose. First, it gets in money 
that otherwise would probably be with- 
held at least until the tenth of the fol- 
lowing month. Second, and perhaps 
even more important, it subtly points 
out to patrons that the creditor expects 
regularity in the payment of monthly 
bills. Thus balances do not mount to 
a discouraging total, and there is less 
inclination toward the common prac- 
tice of ‘sending something on account” 
instead of clearing up each month’s 
charges in systematic fashion. 

This is indeed constructive collection 
procedure. We need more of it. 


A Jog and Not a Dun 


To serve a similar purpose, another 
firm sends, with statements of delin- 
quent accounts, a small folder titled, 
“You Will, Won’t You?” The text 
is as follows: 


“When one of our good customers fets 
an account run a trifle beyond the due 
date, we send a little reminder like this— 
a gentle memory jog—and nearly always 
back comes a check in the very next mail. 

“The enclosed statement shows just how 
your account stands on our books. A re- 
mittance from you will be sincerely appre- 
ciated. You will send it today, won't 
you?” 


When a customer begins to get into 
financial difficulties, one of his first 
moves is to seek new trade sources. 
Thus the older creditor must not only 
shoulder the burden of this unpaid ac- 
count, but he also loses the profit on 
the debtor’s purchases in the interval. 

As a first step in handling the 
“good” customer who is getting be- 
hind, and whose purchases have be- 
come suspiciously infrequent, I sug- 
gest a letter, something like this. 
While in its present form it is in- 
tended for retail accounts, with slight 
changes it may be adapted to the needs 
of a manufacturer or wholesaler: 


I want you to know that the patronage 
you have given us over a period of more 
than seven years is truly appreciated. We 
like to count you as something more than 
a good customer—a good friend. 

But we are concerned to observe that 
you have not made use of your charge ac- 
count here for a period of more than three 
months. Have you, perhaps, been just a 
little self-conscious over the fact that your 
account of $116.85 is somewhat in ar- 
rears? I want to assure you that we have 
lost no sleep over the matter. Now, I 
don’t want to infer, Mr. Blank, that we are 
indifferent concerning collections. Natur- 
ally sound business demands that we col- 
lect our accounts so that we can meet our 
obligations. But I do want to emphasize 
the fact that we have no intention of per- 
mitting the matter to upset a friendship 
of such long standing. And so—may I 
venture a suggestion? Why not drop in 
at our office one day this week, so that 


(Continuer on page 428) 
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HEN the first “horseless carriage” 
sputtered down the street to the ribald 
ridicule of the boys in front of the gen- 
eral store, lithography was an art and 
eaten Noms < f little more. No “giant ads” adorned the 


= Hollow =i 
Courtesy General Motors y f So.Millbrog 


=i home 7 “store windows. No lovely ladies flashed tooth- 
ches brush smiles from lithograph counter displays. 
>t @ In New = stop P 

. are Then the motor car and the lithograph were 


EN. Pough luxuries * 
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But epoch-making improvements made motor 
cars finer, faster. Better cars sold more cars. 
Mounting volume cut costs. The luxury for the 
few became the necessity for the millions. 


on Cold Spring en > 4, fi 
{ Ly: Lithography, too, speeded along the same 
7 course. Finer work, faster work, more-value-for- 

the-dollar work. Advertising, sales promotion... 


a hundred departments of business... found that 
they could use this art to haul home the bacon. 


Thus the motor car and commercial lithog- 
raphy came of age together. And together, year 
by year, they grew more useful to the world. Sym- 
bolic of their parallel careers, is a motorized na- 
tion guided by accurate and colorful lithographed 
road maps. Over 15,000,000 road maps “offset 


by National” during the past year, are convincing 


Courtesy Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, inc 


proof that lithography is going places. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, we. (S® 


de 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK « LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1912 


* Sales Portfolios ® Sales Manuals ® Advertising Portfolios *® Magazine Inserts *® Giant Ads ® Broadsides’ 


* Cabin Plans ® Posters ® Books and Booklets * Folders ® Calendars ® Catalogs ® Maps—Road. City, Industrial 
* Lithography in Black and White. Duotone. Flat or Process Colors 
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Housewives Run Up Danger Signals 


for Manufacturers in New Survey 


(Continued from page 380) 


Too Hard to Open 


Other than anchor top troubles, con- 
sumers mentioned most often their 
difficulties in opening square cans, per- 
fume bottles, “key wind’ devices, and 
all sardine cans. By now the sales 
handicap being suffered by the sar- 
dine industry must be obvious to any- 
one but a wooden cigar store Indian, 
so we won't bother to heap evidence 
on evidence. What they say: 


“I have found trouble opening Heinz 
catsup bottles. The tin cap always breaks 
instead of coming off easily. 


“I use Peet’s Granulated soap regularly. 
The soap is above criticism, but the method 
of opening the package is very poor. The 
soap pours too freely and does not stay 
within the confines of the funnel but sifts 
all over the top. When I'm through with 
the package for a time, I have to brush off 
and try to recover several spoonfuls which 
are usually distributed in the several layers 
of cardboard top.” 


“Armour’s canned corned beef: In open- 
ing with the key the strip of metal usually 
breaks and the can has to be opened the 
rest of the way with an opener, causing 
cut fingers and broken up meat.” 


“Maltine, with cod liver oil: Top sticks, 


has to be opened with pliers.” 


“Clabber Girl baking powder can is so 
hard to open.” 


“The key wind on so many cans is not 
perfected enough to get the whole lid or 
top off, especially on coffee.” 


“I have frequently cut my fingers opening 
the can of Libby's corned beef.” 


“Coty’s perfume-bottles won't open with 
any degree of ease. Glass stoppers break. 


“Paprika packed by the Colburn branch 
of the R. T. French Co.: Often find it 
impossible to remove lid from can. It 
needs a small wedge on the side like some 
cans of shoe polish have.” 


“Five-pound bag Gold Medal flour: 
Sealed with a wide flat paper tape, which 
is so thick it shows no marks of the paper 
folds underneath, so that one cannot tell 
where to cut it, and causes broken finger 
nails and cuts and tears at the wrong places 
in the bag.” 


“In opening the three-pound can of 
Crisco, the unwinding of the metal strip 
leaves such a sharp edge near the top of 
the can that it has caused me to get severely 
cut fingers several times. This is in addi- 
tion to the times that the strip has broken 
off while being opened.” 


“Schlitz canned beer and Pabst canned 
beer: Beer fizzes out of can and over the 
floor before one can get a glass to the can.” 


“Why not use a colored stripe on Stan- 
back powders to show the end of the open- 
ing of the Cellophane? This would make 
the packages easier to open.” 


It’s a toss-up whether we should 
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classify complaints about lids under 
packages that are hard to open or hard 
to use. Most consumers brought up 
both points in connection with criti- 
cism of lids. Much criticism in this 
group was directed at cocoa. Here 
are typical comments: 


Hard-to-Use Horrors 


“I don’t like the Royal baking powder 
lids or the Walter Baker cocoa lids.” 


“I dislike the oval, set-in, metal tops one 
finds on the Walter Baker cocoa and also 
on the packages of Our Mother's cocoa. It 
is not easy to open; in fact I've never been 
able to get out the contents without con- 
siderable waste. These tops are hard on 
the fingernails, too.” 


“Scallions to the new cap on Sunsweet 
prune juice jars. Instead of the screw cap 
previously used, they now have a lid which 
is opened with an anchor opener. This is 
not nearly so secure when it is replaced as 
the lid which screwed on. As each jar 
contains approximately one quart of juice, 
I have occasion to open and replace the lid 
approximately ten times, as my little boy 
drinks just a small glass of it once or twice 
a day. And the juice is much more apt to 
spoil with the new type lid. With the 
screw top the jars made very nice refriger- 
ator bottles when the juice was used; now 
they are practically useless.” 

“I want a larger opening on the Hershey 
cocoa package. The lid is always dropping 
into the can, too.” 

“I don’t like the lid on the Ideal cocoa 
can, made by Wilbur-Suchard Co. It is an 
oval lid in an oblong space and it is hard 
to pour from. Nor do I like the lid on 
the Bee Brand spice box, because it’s almost 
impossible to shake a spoonful of cinna- 
mon, etc., from a small hole.” 


“I frequently have found it difficult to 
remove the lid from the Maxwell House 
coffee can, and occasionally have cut my 
hand in doing so.” 


“Sunsweet prune juice: The new suction 
cap makes trouble in opening. Why make 
the housewife take the extra trouble to pry 
it open when the former screw cap could 
be taken off without the aid of imple- 
ments.” 

Lack of sanitation of many contain- 
ers after they have once been opened 
is a source of annoyance to consumers 
everywhere. Complaints against damp 
cereals were legion. Shredded Wheat 
came in for an especially emphatic 
razzing because the original box has no 
inner wrapping to keep the product 
Fresh, and because the box is impos- 
sible to close satisfactorily after it is 
once opened. (“We are very fond of 
Shredded Wheat and use a great deal 
of it, but feel that it would be fresher 
and more crisp if it had a waxed 
paper wrapping inside the box.” 


Complaints of catsup bottles, en- 
tirely aside from their being unstable 
and having necks that are too narrow, 
turned up in scores of reports as being 
unsanitary. Everybody seems to want 
tops made from some metal that won’t 
blacken. Heinz was mentioned most 
often, probably because of its wide 
popularity and not because it is a 
worse offender than other brands. 

And here are some run of the mill 
comments about products which are, 
for some reason, difficult to use after 
being opened: 


“T suggest a second applicator to go with 
perspiration stop products. The original 
one always breaks or comes loose in some 
fashion when the bottle is not more than 
half empty.” 


“Very few dispensers for Hind’s Honey 
& Almond lotion work satisfactorily.” 


“I wish Heinz would put catsup and 
chili sauce in bottles whose necks are wide 
enough to get the contents out without a 
minor earthquake.” 


“Calumet baking powder has paper to 
cover half the top of open cans for leveling 
measurements. It’s a grand idea, but I 
suggest tin, as the paper tears.” 


“Cico paste should have a rubber appli- 
cator that will reach to the bottom of the 
bottle, rather than only about half way 
down as it does in the bottles now on the 
market. Bottle should be wider, too.” 


“Why can’t catsup bottles of all kinds be 
made with less height and broader bases, 
also fitted with some kind of a stopper 
that would keep the contents from getting 
between the cap and the bottle, becoming 
discolored and unsightly.” 


“Being a person who suffers very much 
with hay fever, I use different types of nose 
drops, such as Nyal nasal drops and Ephe- 
drine and Mistol, and there are always quite 
a few drops of each bottle wasted because 
the dropper does not go down far enough.” 


“All brands of lard I have had are pack- 
aged in the same way—so that you have to 
take the whole box apart to get at the lard, 
then try to get it together again!” 


“Coty’s—and others’—face powder should 
have a different kind of box so half the 
powder won't be lost when you first open 
oy 

“Lard—all packages: Impossible to re- 
turn lard to container after opening. Sug- 
gest cardboard carton similar to that used 
for butter.” 


“The metal top on Country Club catsup 
is not deep enough. There is a ledge 
around the bottle about half an inch below 
the top, and the space between becomes 
smeared with catsup. It looks messy and 
is unsanitary. A deep screw top would be 
much more satisfactory.” 


“Sifter on the Bisquick package is too 
slow.” 


“Domino sugars should have a package 
that doesn’t spill sugar back over the top 
of the package after one had been using it 
to refill the sugar bowl.” 


“Wheaties package lets in dust after be- 
ing opened.” 


“Karo cans should be made so contents 
would pour—and not spill down sides of 
can.” 
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“In the News means In Demand” 


The word ‘BAKELITE? makes standard products NEWS 


FOR A comparatively small manu- 
facturer to produce a drip “Coffee 
Maker” might not be considered 
“News” by many editors. But. when 
the Metglo Company announced its 
“Coffee Maker” with heat-resistant 
Bakelite Molded fittings it won a 
place in the news columns of the 
trade press. 

This publicity value that is at- 
tached to the mention of Bakelite 
Materials supplements the very real 
practical advantages of the mate- 
rials themselves. Bakelite Molded, 
for example, is strong, durable, 
moisture and heat resistant, and 
possesses a rich, lustrous color and 
finish that remains through years 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 


of constant service. Very often, 
through eliminating finishing opera- 
tions and simplifying assembly, its 
use also is an economy. 

From the consumer point of view 
the use of Bakelite Materials also 
suggests superior quality. This was 
shown to be a fact in a recent 
countrywide consumer survey, 
where a large majority of those 
interviewed said that “Bakelite” to 
them implied “fine quality”. 
Through using Bakelite Materials 
both sales and production benefit. 

To learn something of the wide 
range of uses for these materials we 
invite you to write for our 48-page 


booklet 26M “Bakelite Molded”. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


The registered trode marks shown obove dishnguish moterals 
monvioctwred by Bokelte Corporoton Under the copitol “8” « the 


MATERIAL OF 


THE 
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BAKELITE 


mecrsTeneD v8 Par. OFF 


247 PARK AVENUE, 


mymencol ge box infindy oF unlumded Quanity N symbolizes the infinwe 
number of present ond ture uses of Botelte Corporonor s produc’ 


A THOUSAND USES 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Torento, Ontario, Canada 
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Scolding Salesmen by Letter Is 
Usually Dangerous, But Hark— 


Just how far can we safely go in this 
natter of scolding salesmen via corre- 
spondence? Probably every major sales 
executive has had the experience, at one 
time or another, of saying things to his 
sales force and making them like it, that, 
if put on paper, would have resulted in 
maledictions and mutiny. We talk a lot 
about putting personality into our written 
communications, and once in a while we 
do contrive, blunderingly, to hit the target; 
but no one, as far as I can learn, has yet 
attained the bull’s- 
eye. The tongue is 
still far more effec- 
tive than the type- 
writer. 

All of which 
brings me to a sales 
bulletin recently is- 
sued by an execu- 
tive of one of 
America’s great in- 
dustrial corpora- 
tions. It was sent 
to the company’s re- 
tail sales managers 
throughout the 


Maxwell Droke country — all of 
whom were, of 
course, intimately 


Here’s the bul- 


known to the executive. 
letin: 
Holy Mackerel! 
Suffering Tom Cats!! 
Blankety . . . Blank!!! 

In fact—words fail us. 

“We haven't yet received your order for 
those inspirational topic services. ... . 

“Maybe you have forgotten what they 
are—if so, dig out of File No. 1 (that 
cound one on the floor, usually called the 
waste paper basket) our letter of July 31, 
with samples attached. Look them over 
and send us an order on the form enclosed 
for at least one of these sets of 52 mes- 
sages to salesmen. We know after you get 
yne you will want the others too. 

“We're literally pushing the order blank 
under your nose—come on, sign on the dot- 
ted line! 

‘Thanks! 

(Signature) 

P.S.: We really mean it when we say 
hat if you are not sufficiently interested 
in your job to get this dope, you are not 
worth the powder to blow you to blazes, 
and your distributor would be wise to start 
looking for another sales manager. 

‘If this is actually the case, although 
you don’t deserve it, help yourself to the 
attached firecracker. You know what you 
can do with it—and then light the fuse!!!’ 


Well, candidly, I read that bulletin with 
some misgivings. That postscript, in par- 
ticular, struck me as rather harsh stuff to 
try out on a bunch of sales-minded men, 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


especially a group who were aot in the 
actual employ of the company. Of course 
I could well imagine getting up in a con- 
vention session and pulling even rougher 
stuff with impunity. An engaging per- 
sonality will safely ground a lot of light- 
ning. But on paper—well, I wondered. 

In fact, I was so interested in the out- 
come that I wrote the executive asking him 
to tell me, confidentially, the outcome. I’ve 
just heard from him: “Out of approximate- 
ly 150 men on our mailing list, there are 
actually 50 who we consider should really 
use this information. So far, we have re- 
ceived 32 orders . . . not as good as it 
might be, but fairly satisfactory.” 

Our executive friend is, I think, too 
conservative. With a record as good as 
that, I'd probably be doing some pretty 
tall celebrating. 


A Hint to Doting Parents on 
How to Announce the Heir 


“When a newspaper reproduces a direct- 
mail piece, is that news?’ queries Robert 
H. Marriott, of The Climalene Co. With 
his letter comes an engaging “Babygram,” 
simulating a Postal Telegraph form. The 
unique message was given considerable 
publicity by a columnist on the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository who got hold of it. We 
quote, for the benefit of prospective papas: 
MR. JOHN DOE, CANTON, OHIO 

ARRIVED 10:12 P M WEDNESDAY 
VIA STORK EXPRESS FOR EXTENDED 
VISIT WITH MR AND MRS ROBERT 
H MARRIOTT STOP HAVING DANDY 
TIME STOP ALREADY SEVERAL 
BAWLS HELD IN MY HONOR STOP 
YOU SHOULD SEE ME DO MY STUFF 
IN THE BABY ROOM AT AULTMAN 
HOSPITAL STOP IT IS A SCREAM 
STOP AFTER A COUPLE OF WEEKS 
I'LL BE SEEING YOU AT 2219 
FRAZER AVE N W 

ROBERT HOLDEN MARRIOTT JR 


“Enclosed Find Check,” Those 
Sweetest Words, Get a Cheer 


When a good customer sends you an 
order and a check simultaneously, that de- 
mands something special in the way of an 
acknowledgment. So, at least, reasons 
John M. Palmer, sales manager of Lee Clay 
Products Co., who has been using this let- 
ter with considerable success: 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Dear Mr. Blank 

Sears, Roebuck can tell to within a 
small fraction the value of orders and 
amount of checks in any mail, just by 
weighing it. That is the law of averages, 
operating on large-scale business. 

“I wouldn’t want to weigh our mail be- 
cause I get too much kick out of opening 
it myself. When I find a nice order in an 
envelope, I can’t help but give a grin of 
satisfaction. And when there is a good 
juicy check, the grin gets even wider. 

“But when I opened a letter from you 
this morning, and found both an order 
and a check, I felt like that young father 
of twins who was congratulated by his 
friends. ‘Felicitations, old man. I hear 
the Lord smiled on you.’ 

“*Smiled, hell. He laughed out loud.’ 

“Thanks for both the order and the 
check, Mr. Blank. Your car is being load- 
ed and shipped today, and the check has 
already been applied against your account, 
bringing it up to date. 

Cordially yours, 


New Wrinkle in Following Up 
Routine Inquiries for Orders 


The Davison Publishing Co. has a plan 
which seems to me rather effective. In 
answering certain routine inquiries, the 
original letter received from the prospect 
serves as a “second sheet,” so that it car- 
ries, on the back, a carbon of the answer- 
ing letter. Then, if a reply or order is not 
received within a stated period, the pros- 
pect’s letter is returned to him, with, of 
course, a carbon copy of Davison’s letter 
on the baek. This note is attached: 

“A letter recently mailed you has not 
brought your reply. For your convenience, 
a carbon is attached. We respectfully ask 
the courtesy of your reply, with the return 
of this correspondence.” 


Like to Have a Live Mail 
Order List of 2,000,000 Names? 


It is no secret, of course, that mail-order 
houses regard their active customer names 
as the most precious of all possessions 
While no actual figures are available, it is 
reasonably certai.. that both Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward must value their 
lists at well into the millions of dollars. 

As a rule, the larger operators have been 
tather chary about renting their customer 
names, even to firms who are not in direct 
competition. Thus considerable interest has 
been aroused by an advertisement in the 
current issue of Mail Order Journal, where- 
in an unidentified mail-order house offers 
to make available to outside mailers their 
complete list of 2,000,000 recent cus- 
tomers. 

This is probably the largest list of active 
names—known mail-order buyers—ever of- 
fered by a single institution. It is said that 
all of these persons have placed orders 
with this house, within a period of 18 
months 
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SECURIT Y 
VS. SUSPICION 


It may be comforting to suspect that the money you invest in industrial advertising space will 
return to you... in prestige, awakened prospects and business. But it is a great deal more 
profitable to know .. . to have full security in advance of expenditure that your advertis- 
ing dollars will do their duty.... It is to give you that security of knowledge that the 
Controlled Circulation Audit was organized; to resolve suspicions about controlled circula- 
tions and substitute FACT—by backing such circulations with a regular, responsible audit. 
C. C. A. is an independent organization to audit controlled circulations and to do nothing 
else. The purpose of this advertisement is to tell you that controlled circulation need no 
longer be purchased on either hope or promise. Publishers of the media listed below can 
show you C. C. A. audit reports for their circulations. C.C. A. insignia on their mast-heads, 
rate cards and above their listings in Standard Rate and Data Service should be your guide 
to known value. 


This Advertisement Is Sponsored and Paid for by the Following C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS FLEET OWNER MACHINE DESIGN PRINTING INDUSTRY 
DIGEST GOLFDOM MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
AIR CONDITIONING GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY MEAT RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
Combined with OIL HEAT HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER MEDICAL ECONOMICS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT METAL CLEANING & RUG PROFITS 
COMPRESSED AIR NEWS FINISHING SHOE STYLE DIGEST 
MAGAZINE - INDUSTRIAL POWER MILL & FACTORY SODA FOUNTAIN 
DRAPERY PROFITS INDUSTRY & WELDING MODERN MACHINE SHOP SUPER SERVICE STATION 
DRUG TOPICS JOBBER TOPICS MODERN PLASTICS : 
EARTH MOVER LIQUOR STORE & NATIONAL JEWELER pained ecg 
ELECTRICAL DEALER DISPENSER ORAL HYGIENE : 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER LUBRICATION & POULTRY SUPPLY DEALER TIRES 
EXCAVATING ENGINEER MAINTENANCE POWER WAGON WOOD PRODUCTS 
| SE hen, 
ATER 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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Once during every twenty- 


four hours we have our guest 
completely at our mercy. 
When he tumbles into one 
of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft 
blankets, we make a friend. 
When he arises next morn- 
ing refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts 
and just a little smart on our 


own account. From $4 single 


and $6 double. 


A 
UNITED 
HOTEL 


Painless Collection 
Methods for Slow- 
pokes on the Ledger 


(Continued from page 422) 


we can go over the situation in friendly 
fashion? I am sure we can work out a 
satisfactory solution. And then, we'll both 
feel ever so much better. I'll be expecting 
you. 
With sincere appreciation, 
Yours very truly, 


At first glance, this letter may seem 
too mild to accomplish much of any- 
thing. Certainly it differs widely from 
the collection communications of our 
earlier experience. But bear in mind 
that it is intended for a very definite 
type of debtor—an unusual letter to 
meet an unusual condition. And actu- 
ally it is not so innocuous a communi- 
cation as you might think at first 
glance. The customer has actually been 


put on the spot in pretty effective 
fashion. 


To Get a Regular Flow 


Every business, of course, has its 
peculiarly individual collection prob- 
lems. For example, a house merchan- 
dising on the instalment plan must 
conduct a continuous program of edu- 
cation to keep customers sold on the 
idea of remitting systematically. This 
letter, used by one of the office appli- 
ance firms, is a good example: 


“You realize, of course, that failure to 
make prompt payments on your instalment 
contract with us not only jeopardizes your 
credit—but practically defeats the very 
purpose of the time payment plan, which is 
to make it convenient and easy for you to 
pay! 

“The whole advantage of the plan lies 
in the fact that you are given the privi- 
lege of using the merchandise and pay- 
ing for it—in easy monthly payments—out 
of your income. 

“BUT—if you neglect the instalments 
and let them pile up, it’s going to be much 
harder to pay off the accumulated pay- 
ments and catch up the future payments— 
isn’t it? 

“That's YOUR side of it. Here's our 
side: 

“We gave you the advantage of our 
easy payment plan—at a low carrying 
charge—because we depend upon your 
agreement to pay each instalment on the 
exact due date. 

“We render you prompt service and are 
willing to co-operate with you. But YOU 
must take care of your part, too, which 
means that the account must be paid up 
to date and the balance taken care of 
promptly as agreed. 

“We are confident your sense of fairness 
will prompt you to send us a remittance to- 
day for $141.88.” 


In the mail-order business, the prob- 
lem is often that of collecting a small 
bill without undue delay or expense. 


For this reason the mail-order operator 
often uses what he terms a “cash-up”’ 
item—that is, an inexpensive premium, 
used as an inducement to stimulate 
prompt pay. Such a plan would doubt- 
less be demoralizing in general business 
—debtors would soon learn to wait for 
the premiums, and few bills would 
ever be paid on time. But the “‘cash- 
up” does work exceptionally well in 
mail-order. Here is such a letter. I 
am told it worked very well, indeed: 


“How did you like the Christmas greet- 
ings which we recently had the pleasure 
of supplying you? 

“If you liked them as well as most of 
our customers, we'll look forward to send- 
ing you other unique greetings next Christ- 
mas. 

“Our booklet, ‘101 drinks and how to 
mix them’ has won almost as much praise 
as the greetings! We offered this for 
cash with order, you'll remember, and sent 
a copy free to all who helped us save book- 
keeping costs by enclosing a check when 
ordering. 

“We still have left a few copies of this 
riotously humorous but strictly authentic 
booklet. Instead of selling them (and 
more than 50,000 were sold at the full 
price), we've decided to give them with 
our compliments. If you'll help us close 
our 1935 Accounts Receivable ledger by 
sending us your check for your greetings 
in time to reach us not later than Monday, 
January 20th, we will mail ‘101 drinks and 
how to mix them’ prepaid to you on re- 
ceipt of your payment. 

“Even if you don’t ‘mix your own,’ 
you'll get a real kick out of this booklet. 
There are 99 more like these in it: (Hu- 
morous paragraphs on three drinks fol- 
lowed). 

“Won't you feel sure of getting this gor- 
geous book—either for yourself or a friend 
—without one cent of cost by mailing us 
this afternoon your check for $3.45, the 
amount due us for your 30 greetings?” 


Corrected With Apologies: In the August 
15 issue the stove above appeared in 
“Designing to Sell” as a product of Per- 
fection Stove Co., Wilbur Henry Adams, 
designer. This was a regrettable error. 
Actually the caption should have read, 
“One of the new Star ranges, model No. 
4016, put out by Detroit Vapor Stove 
division of the Borg-Warner Corp.” 
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THE 
“ ST ISSUE OF 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


THE QUARTERLY CATALOG OF DEALER TIE-UP ADVERTISING 


Wi be published 
November 6, called the Christmas and 
Winter issue, and designed for the show- 
ing of dealer mats suitable for December, 


January and February. 


Distribution: to 6,500 newspaper pub- 
lishers who serve the retailers respon- 
sible for 95% of the retail business of 


the country. 


For descriptive booklet, rate card, 
samples of editorial content, names of 


national advertisers in first issue, address 


v 


DEALER ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CLIMB 


We are getting more ac- 
ceptance and recognition 
for our productevery day. 
August was the eleventh 
consecutive month that 
NEWARK EveninG NEws 
circulation (coverage, to 
you) in the Newark- 
North Jersey market in- 
creased — 5,933 more 
reader families than in 
August, 1935, and 7,334 
more so far this year. It 
doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether you have 
something to sell to a 
prince, a pauper, or the 
hoi polloi that works hard; 
eats regularly; wears out 
shoes, clothes, and radios; 
drives a car two years 
and more, and to whom 
the neighborhood movie 
is a big evening. Our 
product will get your 
product in where it pays 
to be in. Stop thinking 
about putting the News 
on. Do it! Fall is as good 
a time as any to Start. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., 
General Advertising Representatives 

New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta. 
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Beauty Business 


In 1933 the United States government 
estimated that there were 118,000 barber 
shops in the country, and 42,000 beauty 
shops. Although, a decade or two ago, 
women were beautified in barber shops (if 
only to the extent of having their hair cut), 
they go to beauty shops, almost invariably, 
now. By the same token men go to barber 
shops. 

There being about as many women as 
men in the country, it would appear from 
these figures that about three times as 
many women as men do their beautifying 
at home—if at all. 

On the other hand, it would seem that 
women who have their beautifying done for 
them spend a lot more per capita at it than 
do men. The barber shop take in that 
year was $204,000,000, while that of the 
beauty shops was $116,000,000. In other 
words, the one-third as many beauty shops 
had more than half as much dollar volume. 
And the number of beauty shops is in- 
creasing more rapidly. 

Men have patronized barbers for genera- 
tions, but it was not until bobbed hair and 
permanent waves came along, that women 
began to go out seriously for their beauty. 
Barbers could cut hair—women’s as well 
as men’s, but permanent waving, finger 
waving, marcelling and such must have re- 
quired a new and distinctive kind of 
genius. 

And so, surveying the field which it has 
covered for 60 years, the American Hair- 
dresser, New York, has found that the 
beauty business in this country made its 
most rapid expansion during the depres- 
sion. For 1929 the number of these shops 
was estimated at 19,604. It has gone up 
from 5,000 to 7,000 yearly—last year’s 
total being estimated at 52,519. 

The increasing proportion of women in 
business has had something to do with 
this, Hazel L. Kozlay, editor, tells SM. 
The average woman used to have to look 
beautiful only in the evening—and not 
every evening at that. Now she must be 
beautiful, SM inferred, 24 hours a day. 


Motion pictures, beauty departments in 
newspapers and magazines, advertising by 
makers of beauty products and by the shops 
themselves, as well as advances in the 
technic and business of beauty have all 
played their part in it. As the oldest 
business paper in the field (member: ABC 
and ABP), with a circulation of 26,000 
(confined chiefly to the larger shops) and 
an advertising volume currently running 
20% ahead of its nearest competitor, Miss 
Kozlay thinks the part of the American 
Hairdresser as an educational force within 
the business also has been important. 

About one-third of all women, she be- 
lieves, are now regular beauty shop cus- 
tomers. Women from 40 to 45 are per- 
haps the best customers. They are apt to 
have more money, more time. and perhaps 
more wrinkles. 


The Magazine Behind the 
Permanent Wave—A Busy 
Fortnight in the Ad World 


The reasons why women want beauty 
shop service present a nice little problem 
in psychology. Columbia University found 
a short time ago from a survey that 35% 
of women said they go primarily to gain 
“general approval of other women’; 26% 
“for reasons of sex and courtship’; 15% 
“to satisfy pleasures of sight and smell”; 
13% “to gain inner self approval,” and 
11% “to secure mastery or domination.” 

American Hairdresser chatted and pub- 
lished the findings. It would seem that 
women are more concerned with the ap- 
proval of other women than with the ap- 
proval of men. Miss Kozlay does not agree 
with this. (Nor do the expert psychologists 
on SM.) We suspect that the ladies were 
kidding themselves—or the university. 

At any rate, the desire for the approval 
of others is doubtless the dominant reason 
for the beauty shop business. And it would 
seem that women are more concerned about 
such approval now than ever before. 

American Hairdresser has had something 
to do with the fact that there are about 
300 schools for beauty shop operators in the 
country. It has campaigned for State ex- 
aminations for them. Forty-two States now 
require such examinations. 

The magazine is departmentalized through- 
out, under the headings “Styles,” ‘Man- 
agement,’ ‘Merchandising,’ ‘Technical,”’ 
“Equipment” and “News.” It is specific 
throughout. The only places where it per- 
mits itself to become a bit general are in 
lead editorials and analyses by Miss Kozlay 
and by P. N. Rothe, manager. , 

It is published by H. R. Howell Publish- 
ing Co., but for a score of years it has been 
controlled by A. M. Davis and P. M., H. L. 
and E. O. Kozlay. Miss Kozlay has “grown 
up” with it. 

Although the number of beauty shops 
grew rapidly during the depression, adver- 
tisers were not so active. In its top year. 
1927, American Hairdresser carried 1,356 
advertising pages, or more than 100 an 
issue. The year 1929, with 1,305, was al- 
most as good. Last year, after a depression 
“bottom” of about 500, the magazine car- 
tied 690 advertising pages, or about 50 an 
issue. Currently it is running more than 60. 


Mid-Week Pictorial Sold 
to Monte Bourjaily 


The Mid-Week Pictorial, a_ pictorial 
news weekly established in 1914 by the 
New York Times Co., has been sold to 
Monte Bourjaily, who has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the United Features Syn- 
dicate. 

Under the Bourjaily regime the Mid- 
Week Pictorial will be expanded both in 


size and in circulation. It will be printed’ 


on letter-press instead of rotogravure and 
will have a minimum of 64 pages, with 
the editorial section devoted roughly 75% 
to pictures and their captions and 25% to 
reading matter. Included under the latter 
will be serials to be concluded in three 
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Blackstone. 
Monte Bourjaily 


or four parts and condensed (10,000 
word) versions of current non-fiction 
books. Plans call for an advertisers’ guar- 
antee of 300,000 net paid. The magazine 
will be keyed to the more intelligent sec- 
tion of the mass strata. Mr. Bourjaily will 
be editor and publisher; Dr. Franz Holler- 
ing, formerly editor of Berliner Zeitung am 
Mittag, will be managing editor; and Rob- 
ert Feldman, advertising manager. 


What Do Space Buyers 
Look For? 


According to the New York Times, a 
survey of the opinions of 110 men directly 
concerned with the placing of a substantial 
volume of automotive linage indicates that 
buying power is a more potent talking 
point for a newspaper than circulation. 
The factors, and the order in which they 
were checked for their importance, are: 


EEN IE ES oe 88% 
Volume of circulation............. 73% 
Prestige and influence............. 72% 
Editorial character ............... 42% 
Position in automotive advertising... 42% 
PEI oooh 's orate atiiaiatoaie Wie ees 38% 
Local dealer recommendation....... 26% 
Position in total advertising linage.. 23% 


New-car buying as revealed by surveys 19% 


ee re ee Se 19% 
Position in retail advertising...... 17% 
Position in national advertising.... 15% 
Upward trend of circulation and ad- 
RS HAS 11% 
Specific advertising result stories.... 89% 
Zone manager recommendation... .. 8% 
Free promotional service........... 2% 


Minnesotans Agree 


Unusual in this day of highly competitive 
claims is the third annual Minnesota Busi- 
ness Map, compiled from government 
sources and data furnished by recognized 
statistical agencies, and distributed by the 
following organizations, all of whom com- 
pete for the same dollar: Minneapolis 
Journal, Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 
Tribune, WCCO, the St. Paul Daily News, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, KSTP, 
WTCN, and The Farmer. Three hundred 
million dollars, or an increase of $40,- 
000,000 over last year, they agree, will be 
this year’s Minnesota farm income. Twenty- 
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Actual Photograph * 


Of a Company Thinking the Cheapest 
Research Is “Just As Good” 


O this company all research is just alike so why shouldn't they buy it as 
cheaply as possible? If this were true—if there were established standards 
of scientific specification and analysis—such an idea might be justified. 


But all research is not alike. Neither are all lawyers alike—nor all res- 
taurants—and the cheapest are rarely the best. For a suit involving the wel- 
fare of your company, you don't hunt for the cheapest lawyer—you hunt for 
the best one. 


The best market research is done by the companies with experience to 
know how to plan it, reliable and intelligently directed facilities for collecting 
data, statistical and interpretative knowledge of what to do with the material. 
Above all it is done with integrity. 


The market price for integrity is high. Not because you can put a price 
on it, but because to do reliable work costs more money. It is worth it. Why 
not ask us to tell you how we safeguard your interests by doing a job you can 
depend on? 


* Picture of wrong 
thinking. 


HOW BIG COMPANIES 
USE MARKET RESEARCH 
TO INCREASE SALES 


Series No. 2 


second of a new series of case 
histories, naming names and showing processes. 
It ought to give you ideas for your own busi- 
ness. Watch for these offers by series number 
There will be more of them. 
requested on your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


v1 ° ° 
this is the 


Sent free when 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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THE CONTINENT’S UNDER YOUR THUMB 


Business is making the 


sky the limit. 

Every day 1000 American firms are 

profiting by sending their shipments 
Air Expre ss.” 

There’s a reason for it: Nation-wide. 
super-speed Air Express puts the conti- 
nent under your thumb. You can reach 
directly overnight 215 key cities in the 
United States and Canada —and 32 
Latin-American countries by the fastest 
route obtainable. Then, by quick trans- 
fer of shipments to dependable Rail- 
way Express and its 23.000 offices along 
all the principal railroad lines, your 
goods can reach practically any con- 
signee in the Americas. Many in a few 
hours, and all at astonis hingly econom- 
ical rates. 


For service and information phone 
any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


RaAtiway ua PRESS AGENCY 


WANTED: TWO-FISTED 


SALES MANAGER 


FOR 


AIR CONDITIONING 


One of the largest manufacturers of 
Air Conditioning Products and Acces- 
sories requires a General Sales Man- 
ager, competent to build up and direct 
a nation-wide sales and service organi- 
zation composed of Company Branches 
in main cities, with selected dealers in 
those cities and elsewhere. 


Must have good record selling me- 
chanical merchandise through direct 
specialty salesmen as well as specialty 
dealers, and be competent to handle all 
parts of the job. 


This is an opportunity for a top grade 
Executive, and others should not apply. 


Give full business history. Interview 
will precede any inquiry of references. 


Information will be held strictly con- 
fidential by president of company. 


Box 486, Sales Management, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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seven per cent of Minnesota’s total farm 
revenue comes from dairy products—in- 
come distributed through all 12 months of 
the year. 


Developments in Radio 


The National Broadcasting Co. has as- 
sumed complete program and sales man- 
agement of KYW, Red Network station 
in Philadelphia, with Leslie Joy as station 
manager and Ralph Sayres as sales man- 
ager. Station KGBX, Springfield, 
Mo., joined the NBC network September 
1 as an optional station of the company’s 
southwestern supplementary group. 

A fortnight ago the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System took over the ownership and 
management of KNX, the 50,000-watt 
“Voice of Hollywood.” Donald W. Thorn- 
burgh, vice-president in charge of CBS 
west coast operations, announces that Paul 
Rickenbacker will act as assistant manager 
and C. A. Carlson as controller of the 
station. Rickenbacker has long been iden- 
tified with coast radio and for the past few 
years has been west coast representative of 
CBS. 


McCall's Tells Its Food Story 


McCall's has organized its best talking 
points for the food advertisers in a spiral- 
bound 14” x22” presentation which com- 


bines the logical with the emotional ap- 
proach. The keynote of the book is the 
line, “I always read the recipes in 
McCall's,” and they explain the reason for 
this under four classifications which to- 
gether make up “the McCall method.” 
They are: (1) Knowledge—a field editorial 


staff provides a continuing study in the 
homes of consumers; (2) Authority—a 
staff of home economists to direct the solv- 
ing of these problems with the resources 
of science; (3) Appeal—experts in con- 
sumer presentation make food articles most 
appealing, and (4) Verification — the 
reader research proving ground. The book 
is exceptional in its logical presentation ot 
proof. The emotional appeal is achieved 
through magnificent color pages reproduced 
from issues of the magazine. 

Following the analysis of 
readers’ points of view comes a series of 
example pages on how the magazine se- 
cures trade acceptance for its advertisers by 
getting leading food distributing organiza- 
tions to collaborate through tie-in displays, 
special promotion weeks, food articles, etc. 

The book planned and prepared 
under the direction of Don Parsons, pro- 


McCall's from 


was 


motion manager, with layout and design 
by Kenneth H. Joy, typography by Lee & 
Phillips, Inc., offset printing by Kipe Offset 
Process Co., letter-press reproductions of 
editorial pages by McCall’s Dayton plant, 
and offset enamel stock of S. D. Warren 
& Co. 


Publication News 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., announce the 
appointment of George M. Kohn as south- 
eastern representative for the states of 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, with offices in the Walton Building, 
Atlanta. Robert L. Foshay, formerly 
of the sales staffs of Esquire and Geyer 
Publications, has joined The Parents’ Mag- 
azine as sales representative. . Richard 
F. Durham, formerly with Rand McNally 
& Co. and Bankers’ Magazine, has joined 
Banking as advertising representative. 
Ernest C. Hastings, president of Dry Goods 
Economist, has announced the appointment 
of Ole B. Bergersen, formerly western man- 
ager, as sales manager, and the promotion 
of C. Swayne Phillips to advertising man- 
ager. Both have also been named vice- 
presidents. 

Harold W. Cook has been named adver- 
tising manager of Delineator. His previous 
experience includes the following: Pub- 
lisher of Acetylene Journal, Chicago; 
specialty sales work with the Union Car- 
bide Sales Co.; member of the Plans Board 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and the sales 
staff of National Geographic. 

Magazine circulations, according to the 
recent survey made by the A.N.A., are 
making a strong comeback. True Story, 
for example, announces that its October 
issue has the highest print order for the 
month in the history of the magazine— 
2,550,000—and that it is the third highest 
print order of any issue, equal to 98% of 
its all-time high. 


Agency News 

A new agency, Stockton, West and Burk- 
hart, has been formed by Eric W. Stock- 
ton, William Z. Burkhart and Ranald S. 
West, who have been associated together 
for more than ten years in The Ralph H. 
Jones Co. Heading the new firm as presi- 
dent is Mr. Burkhart, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Jones Co. Mr. Stockton has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer, 
and Mr. West, formerly copy chief of the 
Jones Co., has been elected secretary. 

O'Dea, Sheldon & Co. have prepared a 
new institutional campaign for Macfadden 
Magazines, with full-page space in New 
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McCall’s shows how its sales and food sales coincide. 
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Two-Way Visibility to a Quarter Million: 
J. A. Zimmer, president of the Central 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Cleveland, 
points with pride to the outdoor spec- 
tacular which his company has erected 
for the new Glidden Towers in Cleve- 
land. The height of the display proper 
is 64 feet. Including the foundation it 
attains 108 feet, with the letters in 
“Glidden” four feet high. The display is 
rendered especially distinctive by the lib- 
eral employment of gold neon lighting— 
a new note in outdoor technique. 


York and Chicago newspapers. The cam- 
paign will include full-page space in the 
October 3 issues of Saturday Evening Post 
and Liberty, and in the September issues 
of several trade papers, including SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

J. A. McFadden, formerly with Donovan- 
Armstrong, has joined the copy staff of 
McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadelphia. .. . 
Frank Strockbine, with Procter & Schwartz, 
‘Inc., as advertising manager for 17 years, 
has joined the creative staff of John Falk- 
ner Arndt & Co. . . . Walter C. Barber 
has been appointed newspaper space buyer 
for Blackman Advertising, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds D. P. Potter, who has been appointed 
special assistant to L. T. Bush, secretary 
and treasurer of the company. . . . Wes- 
ton Settlemier has joined the copy and plan 
department of the San Francisco office of 
Emil Brisacher & Staff. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the M. J. B. Co., 
San Francisco, account executive with Lord 
& Thomas, and also with the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

The Farm Advisory Council of the Re- 
publican National Committee has appointed 
the Ferry-Hanly Co. to prepare an advertis- 
ing campaign in behalf of Presidential-can- 
didate Alfred M. Landon. Full-page space 
will be used in a long list of farm papers 
in September and October. . . . The Serv- 
ice Division of Chrysler Motor Corp. to 
the Sun Advertising Co. . . . The Char- 
naux Patent Corset Co. to G. Lynn Sumner 
Co. . . . Panama National Tourist Com- 
mission to Dorland International, Inc. .. . 
The Pechter Baking Co. to Mackay-Spauld- 
ing Co. . . . Parfums Revillon to Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc. 

Hammond Clock Co. to J. Walter 
Thompson Co. . . . Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co. to Emil Brisacher & Staft 

Liberty Magazine and the Hed-Aid 
Corp. to McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE! 


TO REACH YOUR MICHIGAN MAR- 
KET OUTSIDE OF DETROIT YOU 
MUST USE BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


The Booth Newspaper Michigan Market 
is equivalent to another major market 
the size of Detroit, and there is only one 
way of covering it... with Booth News- 
papers. 


Leading newspaper advertisers know 
that there is no substitute for Booth cov- 
erage. Booth circulation blankets eight 
great Michigan markets . . . reaches more 
than 275,000 able-to-buy and purchase- 
minded Michigan homes! 


Ask for valuable marketing data, per- 
taining to your product. 


In Bay City It's the Times 


More than 99% of all homes in the city 
zone are subscribers to the Bay City 
Times. Circulation is now at a new all- 
time peak. 


A. B. C.—22,976 


I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 
John E, Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Newspapers 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRES: + THE FLINT JOURNAL « THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS + THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT « THE BAY CITY TIMES « THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE + THE ANN ARBOR DAILY NEWS 
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FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE e Travelers gather at The Stevens assured of 
gracious hospitalities and superlative service because its management cares. 


THE STEVENS 
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Many business men say } 


they accomplish more 
here, thanks to the free- 
dom from big-city distrac- 
tions and the understand- || 
ing cooperation of the |; 
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bs is too large or too small _ (|; 
Bt to profit by these advan- 
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* executive problems, and (7 
care for cumbersome de- ts 
ee tails. American and Euro- |; 
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Production knowledge, 
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Railroads 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
I have been observing recently the 


notices which have been coming out as to 
the improvement in passenger traffic earn- 
ings of the eastern railroads as a result of 
the introduction by them of the 2-cent basic 
passenger rate. 

It is certainly impressive to note an im- 
provement of 16.7% in June over com- 
parable 1935 periods, and I feel that the 
credit goes primarily to you and the highly 
effective campaign which you conducted for 
months in urging this action on the rail- 
roads. You certainly showed gifts of 
prophecy, as the results are now demon- 
strating. 

W. A. McDERMID, 

W. A. McDermid and Associates, 
Sales Engineers, 

New York. 

(SALES MANAGEMENT editors should, we 
suppose, modestly disclaim any responsi- 
bility for influencing the reduction in rail- 
road fares—but we hope there is at least 
a modicum of truth in Mr. McDermid’s con- 
cluding sentences. It is true that we pre- 
sented and reiterated many arguments in 
favor of reduced fares. Readers interested 
in the subject in the railroad fare situa- 
tions will find several pertinent paragraphs 
in Significant Trends this issue. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

While the New Haven doesn’t get a very 
good break [Editor's Note: The survey in 
September 1 issue, “What's Wrong, and 
Right, with American Railroads?’} the ar- 
ticle was interesting in suggesting things 
in which the traveler is interested. Most 
of us know these things and hope that 
within a short time we shall be able to 
restore the railroads to the good graces of 
the public to which they belong. 

S. A. BOYER, 

Advertising Manager, The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This is indeed a very unusual, and, to 
say the least, an interesting article. The 
survey, conducted among men who travel 
so extensively and who are in a position to 
judge the fine points and weaknesses of 
railway service, is particularly illuminating, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio feels very proud 
indeed of the high rating accorded to our 
railroad. 

R. C. MACLELLAN, 

Advertising Agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


Robinson-Patman Act 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Would it be possible to secure from you 
a dozen reprints of the insert entitled “‘Rob- 


inson-Patman Act and Its Probable Interpre- 
tation by Courts and F. T. C.”? 

This is the best article the writer has 
read on this new law and I should like to 
pass it on to various salesmen and sales 
offices. 

H. N. CAMPBELL, Jr., 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales. 
McKinnev Manufacturing Co.., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Farm Income 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We have been quite interested in, and 
wish to compliment you on the series of 
sensible presentations of the drought and 
agricultural situation prevailing throughout 
the country. May we point out that 614% 
of the farms in the United States—those in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana. Wyoming, Utah and Ari- 
zona—take 20% of the receipts from the 
sale of United States crops. 


It should be borne in mind that farm 
science has its full scope and application 
in the Far West. Farming there has an 
opportunity to become an_ intelligently 
efficient and profitable business instead of 
a method of living, for irrigation has taken 
the uncontrollable out of far western farm- 
ing. 

The following tabulation on average cash 
income per farm for the last four vears 
for the four great geographic areas of the 
country substantiate this point. 


Regions 1935* 1934 1933 1932 
United States $1,003 $995 $859 $694 
OS aa 1.264 1,404 1,319 1,176 
South ...... *582 595 539 366 
Middle West. 1,310 1,224 1,006 878 
Far West.. 1,988 2,125 1,765 1.479 


* Represents receipts from sales of 33 
principal farm products (1935 cash income 
not available by states or regions) ; this fig- 
ure, however, represents 95% of the cash 
income of the United States. 

We were particularly interested in the 
Brookmire ‘Estimated Consumer Income” 
map on page 29 of the September 1 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. Its very strong 
indication in the Far West of “Good Pros- 
pects” (the highest ranking given) we feel 
is in part attributable to the excellent con- 
dition of our agriculture. In support of 
which may we offer the following table 
on rural retail sales taken verbatim from 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Rural Per Capita Sales 1933 
(latest available) 


ee ee Pe eee $83 
ON ag ir cae ie earn Sdn 117 
Se ere eee Tee 51 
Middle West ........ cn Oe 
Te EE “acto ewmeicaaes 106 


Frep O. Toor, 
Western Manager, 
Associated Farm Papers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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When a Good Man Hits the Skids 


(Continued from page 384) 


wife or a third person. It may call 
for direct, man-to-man discussion. In 
such a case a detailed, carefully written 
letter is indicated. Such a letter, for 
example, might start out like this: 


Dear Jim: 

You know, and I know, that you are a 
good salesman. I know, and I hope you 
do, too, that we value you and admire you. 
My job, as sales manager, is to do anything 
I can to help you keep up the fine record 
that you have made in the past; and I want 
to talk with you, through this letter, about 
that record. 

Do you remember the great days we had 
when you joined the staff, eight years ago? 
] was thinking about them the other day— 
about the enthusiasm we all had for our 
work. I dug back into the files and I 
found the letter of application we received 
from you. I enclose a copy of it, and I 
wish you would read it over, and recall 
the ideals and ambitions you had when 
you came to us. 

We're a lot older now than we were 
then; and we: ought to be doing a much 
better piece of work, on the basis of the 


experience we've had together. I wonder 
if we are. 
You remember that we were so im- 


pressed by what you offered us that we 
put you on in preference to several other 
applicants. You justified our confidence 
almost at once. You passed a lot of men 
who had more experience. You made us 
all proud of you. 

In looking back over your record, I be- 
lieve the reason for your outstanding suc- 
cess was your intense interest in our com- 
pany and our products. You thought 
ahead; in every man you met you saw a 
prospect; you were willing to stake every- 
thing on the combination of your abilities 
and our goods. 

It was a great combination, no doubt of 
that. But lately the partnership hasn't 
been going so well; and I’m sure you 
realize it. Either our products have fallen 
down in some way, or you yourself aren’t 
putting your whole ability behind them. 
But our total sales are going ahead 
strongly; the fault can’t all be there. There 
must be something wrong in the way you 
and the firm are working together. 

We're still proud of your ability, but the 
very fact that we know what you can do 
prevents us from being satisfied with re- 
sults that aren't up to Jim Starr’s standard. 
So I want to ask you some straight ques- 
tions in this letter; I want you to think 
about them for one week, and then I'd like 
to have you come in and talk them over 
with me. 


From that point such a letter can 
go on, using facts adapted to the 
specific case, and make a bold bid to 
get Jim Starr to look at himself 
frankly, by comparing the present man 
with the man he used to be—in point 
of time spent on the job, of knowl- 
edge of his products and his custom- 
ers, of new business and leads to new 
business. It may be desirable even to 
point out that other young salesmen 
are coming up, in his own firm and in 
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others, offering the same kind of assets 
that made him a youthful star. These 
youngsters are not handicapped by 
having a reputation to maintain; they 
will beat the bushes and do the 
pioneering work that Jim Starr has 
abandoned ; they will spend much time 
in keeping up-to-date on the technical 
side of their field. Their competition 
has to be met. 

When Jim comes in to talk this 
letter over he probably won’t be a re- 
formed and penitent man. But if your 
letter has been carefully done, he 
won't be a rebellious one, either. He 
may be willing to forget that he’s a 
star, and remember simply that he’s a 
salesman. That is all you need. 

I remember a man who worked on 
my staff who became a falling star and 
never regained his place. He started 
as a plugger, of no special promise. 
But he was willing to work. He 
showed aptitude for smelling out busi- 
ness, and special ability to follow 
through and keep customers happy in 
a service relationship. We assigned 
him to one of our best accounts. He 
handled it well and made a specialty 
of knowing its requirements. The 
account grew larger, partly through 
his efforts, partly from entirely differ- 
ent reasons. He found that he was 
making as much money in three hours 
on this account as two average sales- 
men working a full day. 


So Crashed a Star— 


He followed the same easy road to 
self-satisfied destruction as Jim Starr; 
he rested on his laurels, came late, left 
early, and declared his independence 
of all routine. He felt he could carry 
that account with him to any new con- 
nection. Then a competitor came in, 
stole a march on us, and got the ac- 
count And the falling star had fallen. 
He was entirely out of this pet ac- 
count; and he had lost the capacity to 
produce new business for us. 

He thought he could get another 
job. He was right. He has had a 
dozen jobs since that time. Each one 
has been a little less desirable than the 
preceding one. 

When I think about that man I 
wonder: Could I have prevented it, 
if I had handled it early enough and 
wisely enough? Maybe not. There 
are probably such episodes in each 
sales manager’s experience. But they 
are major tragedies of selling. There 
is possibly no harder problem to solve, 
but certainly none more richly worth 
solving, than that of the falling star. 


NOT 


what they planned 


NOT 


why they couldn’t do it 


BUT WHAT 
THEY DID 


The executives who write 


for 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


(A Monthly Magazine) 


have accomplished some- 
thing. 


All over America business 
is studying its markets. 
Here, in compact form, 
you learn about some of the 
outstanding investigations. 


We ask our authors espe- 
cially to tell what they did 
and what their results were. 


Fill out the subscription 
blank and mail today. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
for MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1...Bill me for $1...(Foreign, $2) 


Multiply Your Sales 


in the Hardware Field 


THE hardware men that count, 
throughout the wholesale and 
retail hardware trade from coast 


to coast, read HARDWARE AGE. 


With over 20,000 of them as paid 
and interested readers 
as shown by the 76.78% Renewal 
Rate-—-HARDW ARE AGE provides 


practical saturation of the field. 


subscribers 


That means that your sales pro- 
motion message in the pages of 
HARDWARE AGE will cover the 
field and sink in—actually register 
upon the consciousness of those 
who, by their increased interest in 
product, can increase 


your your 


sales many times over. 


Put the prestige and message-de- 
livery power of HARDWARE 
AGE back of your efforts 
during the coming year. 


HARDWARE AGE 
U) A Chilton Publication 

239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
A. B.C. A. B. P. 


sales 


Charter Member 


UNIVERSAL’S 
THE BUY 


16MM. UNIVERSAL 
sSOUND PROJECTOR 


leads the field in value. 
Simple to operate .. 

sturdily constructed... 
brilliant image . . true 
tone-value. Low in price 
and easy on films. Finger 
touch control instantly 
adapts it to any size 


audience. 


Try a 
UNIVERSAL 
side by side 
with any 
machine on 
the market. 
You owe this 
test to your- 
self before 
making a de- 
cision, 


U SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 
Write for prices and complete 
information. 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Ine. 
Manufacturers of 16mm.,-35mm. 
Sound Projectors 
Factory & General Offices 
Allegheny Ave. & Tenth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paramount Building 
New York City 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
'through this office or direct from the 

publishers. In addressing this office, 

please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 

The address is Sates MANACEMENT 

Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
| Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


/Dun & Bradstreet Review 
Robinson-Patman Act 


One of the most valuable interpretations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act which has 
come to our attention is that just published 
| by Dun & Bradstreet, entitled “Check List 
| of the Possible Effects of the Rohinson- 
| Patman Act.” Reprinted with additions 
from the August Dun & Bradstreet Monthly 
Review, the booklet presents the findings 
of Dr. Willard L. Thorn. Director of Eco- 
nomic Research, and Edwin B. George. 
| Associate Economist, in surveying over 70 
trade practice areas. Since clean-cut agree- 
ment on even the most critical issues is 
dificult to find in the welter of digest, 
opinions and predictions now in circulation 
respecting the Act, the study is an effort 
to condense the major possibilities of 
change in the trade practice field, as viewed 
from many quarters. The material is pub- 
lished as a “Check List” in order that com- 
pany executives may have available a large 
number of potentialities when considering 
particular policy adjustments. The booklet 
reprints the Act, and gives a most complete 
table of contents amplified by a cross-refer- 
ence index that makes for great convenience 
in using the analysis. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT subscribers may secure copies of this 
important andlysis by writing A. M. Sulli- 
van, Dun & Bradstreet Review, 290 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


1936 Facts About Its Market 
Published by Detroit News 


Outstanding both as a market and a 
medium analysis is the promotional book- 
let recently published by The Detroit News, 
1936 Facts About the Detroit Market and 
The Detroit News.’ Quite naturally the 
study opens with an analysis of the auto- 
motive industry's part in up-ending the de- 
pression, the wages and buying power of 
the workers themselves, and of the influ- 
ence of the industry’s buying on other in- 
dustries throughout the country. An occu- 
pational analysis of Detroit workers, and 
evidences of financial activity, including 
retail business through May, 1936, brings 
the local situation into relatively near- 
focus. A significant index to building ac- 
tivity is shown in the annual report of resi- 
dential vacancies, as of February, 1936, 
giving 99% occupancy of all housing units, 
and the record of 6,300 building permits 
issued during the first five months of the 


year. The six counties comprising the De- 
troit retail trading area are mapped, to- 
gether with shopping centers, and an 
analysis of the purchasing power of this 
area as contrasted with that of the rest of 
the state. With 48% of Michigan’s popu- 
lation and 57% of the state’s gainful 
workers, the area accounts for 65% of 
the income tax returns, 54% of food sales, 
57% of drug sales, 60% of apparel sales, 
63% of general merchandise sales. Fol- 
lowing these and other market factors, the 
News gives a graphic story of the editorial 
and circulation features which character- 
ize the newspaper, together with a detailed 
statement of circulation by towns and 
states. In conclusion, advertising revenue 
and linage, by classifications, is analyzed 
in considerable detail for the newspapers 
covering the area. Copies of the study, 
which should be valuable to sales and ad- 
vertising executives operating in this mar- 
ket, are available on request to Jacob AIl- 
bert, the Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan. 


Texas Wealth Analyzed by 
Station WOAT, San Antonio 


Station WOAITI, San Antonio, has a 
meaty slogan: No matter what index you 
take, when you use WOAI you reach over 
one-third of the wealth of Texas. In sup- 
port and amplification of that slogan, the 
station, which is the San Antonio outlet 
for the Texas Quality Network, has pub- 
lished an analysis that deserves a medal 
for the volume and variety of useful data 
furnished and the minimum of embroidery 
use. Its title: “Over One-Third of the 
Wealth of Texas.” No model of typog- 
raphy and color printing—that may come 
in due time—but a “shirt-sleeve’ mimeo- 
graphed job, the book goes thoroughly into 
the subjects of radio sets and population; 
farms, farm lands and crops; standards of 
living; stores, sales, businesses; comparison 
of chains and independents (retail outlet) 
in San Antonio; and the Army and tour- 
ists in San Antonio. Throughout the vari- 
ous chapters bar and pie charts are used 
to show the relation of the WOAI inten- 
sive sales area to Texas as a whole. Take 
the matter of size of farms, as an index 
of farm income: The WOAI intensive 
sales area, with 28% of the farms in Texas, 
reaches farmers operating on the average 
455.2 acres each, as compared with the 
state average of 274.6 acres. Add to that 
the stated fact that the livestock industry 
brings some $350,000,000 yearly to Texas 
farmers, and that the WOAI intensive sales 
area accounts for nearly 50% of the state 
total income from this one source, and you 
get a suggestion of the detail presented. 
Executives interested in this great South- 
west market may secure copies on request 
to Hugh A. L. Halff, Station WOAI, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


A New Trick in Rotogravure 


Under this heading the Family Circle 
Magazine, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
has released a brochure on a technique for 
reproducing two-color illustrations by roto- 
gravure from one-color copy. The result 
is somewhat comparable to carefully pre- 
pared duo-tones, but the technique is en- 
tirely different. “Mayerizing,” as the new 
method is called, was developed by Jan 
C. Mayer, art director of the Family Circle, 
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and the Neo Gravure Printing Co., Inc., 
New York. Ordinary black and white 
copy is used with any normal second color. 
All the fine tonal gradations of the origi- 
nal .photo are retained, but the illustra- 
tions gain in depth and richness. 


Neon Dealer Sign Policies 


“Light on Point-of-Sale Advertising” is 
the title of a comprehensive study of illu- 
minated (neon) signs and displays, their 
functions, and their place in advertising 
and sales promotion programs. The book 
discusses various considerations that lead 
to the use of these permanent advertising 
displays by the advertiser, and plans by 
which they are made available to dealers, 
to the mutual advantage of manufacturer 
and dealer. Considerable space is devoted 
to accounts of the successful methods used 
by well-known advertisers to secure this 
dealer identification and point-of-sale ad- 
vertising that stays put, among them Kel- 
vinator, Frosted Foods, Walk-Over Shoes, 
Dayton Rubber and Estate Stove Co. Pub- 
lished by Neon Products, Inc., the book 
includes a brief description of the large- 
scale production of illuminated signs in its 
factory. Copies available to advertisers and 
agencies on request to Neon Products, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Report Minnesota Farm Income 
Up $40,000,000 Over 1935 


A market report to which we look for- 
ward with more than considerable interest 
since its first publication three years ago 
is that cooperatively developed by the 
media serving Minnesota. The Third An- 
nual Minnesota Business Map, just dis- 
tributed, predicts an increase of $40,000.- 
000, or 15% for Minnesota farmers over 
1935, in which year a 22% increase over 
1934 was registered. Since business in 
Minnesota is dependent on farm buying 
power, and since the effect of the 1936 
drought on Minnesota crops was not as 
severe as was the drought of 1934, general 
business in that state is proceeding with 
confidence. The report, issued in folder 
form, maps the business prospects for all 
the state’s counties, and supplies a running 
commentary on specific factors involved. 
Copies on request to the business depart- 
ments of the Minneapolis Journal, Star, or 
Tribune. and Station WCCO; the St. Paul 
News, Dispatch-Pioneer Press, and Stations 
KSTP, WTCN; and The Farmer, St. Paul. 


Calendar Reminders Get 
New Business for Allstate 
(Continued from page 394) 


miums received by the company on 
this business. 

A coupon sheet, similar to the one 
attached to the calendars, is inserted 
at the back of every booklet going 
to prospects who send in inquifies. 
This also has been highly productive 
of business, resulting in inquiries 
from friends of prospects—not friends 
of policyholders—totaling 2.9% of 
all booklets mailed out. Twenty- 
three per cent of these inquiries have 
resulted in sales, at a total advertising 
expense of only 34 cents per policy. 

This cost figure is based upon the 
actual expense of adding the coupon 
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sheet to the standard booklet, which 
is a fair determination of cost, be- 
cause the booklet is mailed to pros- 
pects anyway. Therefore the cost of 
the booklet itself is properly charged 
to sales resulting from previous in- 
quiries. 

Allstate uses other advertising 
media to obtain inquiries, being espe- 
cially fortunate in having access to 
the pages of the semi-annual mer- 
chandise catalogs and fliers of Sears, 
Roebuck, and also inserting circulars 
advertising Allstate automobile  in- 
surance in packages sent to mail order 
customers of Sears, Roebuck. These 
constitute the backbone of a most 
elaborate and systematic program of 
advertising for Allstate. 

However, in proportion to cost, 
the company has no other advertising 
medium which can compare with the 
“incidental” advertising efforts pre- 
viously outlined. It indicates that 
there are still dozens of new ways to 
bring a product to the attention of 
prospective buyers. Sometimes the 
“sideline” type of advertising that 
isn't thought of immediately, and 
that doesn’t get the major appropria- 
tion, is just the kind of advertising 
which will get most results at the 
least cost. 

That is certainly what has happened 
with the “extra-curricular” advertis- 
ing used by Allstate in its program 
to obtain inquiries from friends of 
policyholders and prospects. The 
same idea is adaptable to dozens of 


other lines of business, whether the 
inquiries are followed up by mail or 
by personal calls of salesmen. 


Just around the 
corner from every- 


thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 
forts of this hotel. 


Write for booklet 
and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED | PHOTO AD CARDS 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. | BOOs1 YOUR SALES THIS FALL—WITH 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot | Photo Ad Cards. Effective because different. 1c 


, . : : > , No cuts to buy. Used bycorporations, 
26 y cognized standing and reputation car- | Postage. ) Wea’ 
6 years’ recognized stand 6 d rp : | business and professional people. Beautiful samples 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions Of | free, Write, Graphic Afts Photo Service, Third 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- | and Market Sureets, Hamilton, Ohio. 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. - 


individual must finance for moderate cost of his 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- | 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE—MA- 
| ture, virile executive fortified with an analytical 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over | background. A keen and constructive director of 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. | Aes and ogre pene — ©. eae d 

y y " | changing buying trends and with first hand knowl- 
ms W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg.. Buffslo, edge of the retailer's perspective. A man who knows 
N. Y. how to develop job responsibiliry in salesmen and 
to produce results by implemented selling. Willing 

SALES MANAGER CONVERSANT WITH | to travel. Not interested in hard lines. Box 483, 
production and marketing of shoe polish. Manu- | SaLEs MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
facturer with AAAI rating, 60 years’ successful | York, N. Y. 
experience in allied lines has excellent opportunity | 
for executive qualified to organize and direct new 
department. Give business history and essential 
information in first letter. Box 482, SALES MAN-| SOUTHERN SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. | OUTSTANDING SUCCESSFUL SALES EXEC- 


WANTED—SALES ENGINEER FOR HAN. | utive w ith proven record ot accomplishments, 
dling conveying equipment in Central West. Na- | extensive field experience giving good account of 
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MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, | AGEMENT, 120 Lexington 4 nee Sees on eee 
ae will place you under no obligation 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and | POSITIONS WANTED 
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HE REAL PATH TO PROSPERITY: Under the 
heading ‘Brookings Primer of Progress, Illustrated,” 


the J. Walter Thompson Company has recently pro- 
duced what it terms a busy man’s version of the findings of 
the four reports of the Brookings Institution. It is a very 
impressive, non-technical argument as to why it pays man- 
ufacturers to give consumers more and more for their 
money. It makes short shift of such theories as “Limit 
Production,”’ “Share the Wealth,” “CCommunize’’ and ‘‘Go 
Fascist’’ as it does with almost all other panaceas based 
on junking the Constitution or radically overhauling it. 
But this volume is not so notable for its terse negation 
of such theories as for its affirmation of the surest and 
most enduring method of attaining national prosperity. 
The Primer stresses such highlights as this: ‘‘For every- 
one to have a diet containing all the essential elements of 
nutrition which the Department of Agriculture proposes, we 
would need, according to the Department, in excess of 1929 
production: 105% mote butter; 79% more fresh vegetables ; 
53% more milk; 43% more eggs—in all some 40 million 
extra acres, beyond 1933 plantings, to grow all of our food 
needs."" On another page of the Primer appears this sig- 
nificant comment: “While we have never used quite all 
our productive machinery, we have never even approached 
Still further on, after accept- 
ing the principle that people must have greater purchasing 
power in order to increase consumption, the Primer em- 
phasizes the angle that the best way to create more pur- 
chasing power is to increase the amount a given sum of 
The automobile industry is then cited 
for its outstanding record for progressive giving of ‘‘more 
for the money.” Several individual manufacturers are also 
cited whose records reveal greatly extended sales based 
upon progressively lowered prices. These include such well- 
known and nationally advertised products as Kraft-Phenix 
cheese, Scott Paper Co. products and Chase & Sanborn 
coffee. More-for-the-money records are also graphically 
portrayed with respect to rayon, electric lamps, electricity 
and gasoline. 


our capacity to consume.”’. 


money will buy. 


Undoubtedly, J. Walter Thompson has performed a 
signal service by putting out this Primer. Its message 
should be carried not only to manufacturers and their sales 
executives, but also to every consumer in the land, be he 
rich or poor. The Primer presents the findings of the 
Brookings Institution as an economic philosophy which 
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should be grasped clearly by all Americans 

We hope that its publishers—and many other publishers 
besides—will follow up this Primer with other reports and 
booklets which stress the same general philosophy and 
which prove its economic soundness with supplementary 
factual proof based on the experience of other industries 
and individual manufacturers where a policy of progres- 
sively lowering prices has been carried out. We cannot 
get too much of such literature, and we need a continu- 
ous flow of it to stem the fallacious trends in thinking 
which have been fostered in recent years by people whose 
intellectual or purely sentimental generosity to society as 
a whole has very greatly exceeded the ability of their pana- 
ceas to produce practical results. 


It is interesting to note that the Packard Motor Car 
Company, which used to be exclusively identified with 
cars in the luxury-price class, has rebuilt its own business 
by going vigorously into the low-priced field and that this 
same concern is now seeking further to amplify its recent 
success by bringing out an even lower priced line. In 
this same industry, SM has recently received a news bulle- 
tin announcing the new American Bantam car which is 
to sell in the $300 price class and which is premised on 
a policy of offering 50 miles on a single gallon of gasoline. 


It is perhaps significant that many of the younger indus- 
tries, such as electric refrigeration, have made outstanding 
gains while offering progressively greater value to the con- 
sumer for each dollar expended. But it is also interesting 
to note that some old industries, where precedents required 
dynamiting to be upset, are showing greater tendency to 
make practical application of what is probably the greatest 
sales strategy and at the same time the soundest economic 
method for raising the average standard of living. Notable 
in this last group is the railroad industry, which is now 
beginning to experience over a wide front the volume gains 
made possible by lower prices. The editors of SM did 
some rather vigorous crusading on this particular score 
more than a year ago. While it is gratifying to see our 
predictions borne out as against the predictions of several 
heads of the most important railroads, it is vastly more 
gratifying to see that even such old industries are helping 
to work the country forward to a greater prosperity than 
it has ever known before, and that they are doing this by 
means which are based on sound economics as distinguished 
from pink panaceas. 
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Scenesin Macy’s, New York 


During the Years from 


25 to 35- 


they BUY... BUY... BUY! 


... It’s the “Age of 
Accumulation” 


In these 10 years, more houses 
are built, more babies are 
born, more goods are bought 
than in any other period 

of life 


ACH year new crops of 

young Americans wake 
up to the realization that 
they’ re in their mid-twenties, 
married, needing practically 
everything. 

That’s the beginning of the 
“Age of Accumulation.” 

For about ten years, frantic 
buying continues. Every avail- 
able penny goes inco something 
that America’s factories and 
stores provide to tempt the peo- 
ple who are accumulating things. 

Suddenly those same young 


_ i 
~osmopolit 


iT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 


folks are 35. And they are now 
beginning to accumulate money 
for the long downgrade ahead. 


Certainly there are exceptions 
—in top-executive spots—but 
for the masses, buying is notice- 
ably concentrated in that one 
ten-year bracket. 


Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors will readily recognize the 
importance of this age factor, 
both in selecting media and writ- 
ing advertising copy that reaches 
the heavy-buying market. 


Cosmopolitan, of all the large 
national magazines, most nearly 
parallels the market for goods. 
Notice how its readers are 
concentrated where buying 1s 
heaviest, in the “Age of Accu- 
mulation.” 


MORE BUYERS... AND MORI 
COSMOPOLITAN READERS...IN 
**AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


47.8% of Home Builders in 


Buffalo, says President's 
Committee on Housing, are 
25 to 35. In this age group is 
concentrated the greatest 
percentage of Cosmopoli- 
tan's readers. 


FLOOR COVERING BUYERS 


35.5% of all Floor Coverings 
are bought by men and wo- 
men in the *‘Age of Accumu- 
lation.’"* Note how Cosmo- 
politan’s readers also con- 
centrate in this—the heaviest 
buying market. 


leading automobile finance company, and Starch magazine stud- 


[ Figures from surveys by Market Research Corp. of America, a | 
ies. Detailed data on these and other purchases on request. 
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RANGE BUYERS 
UNDER 25 so mms emow 


32.8% of all Range buyers 
and 36.2% of Cosmopolitan's 
readers are bunched between 
the ages of 25 and 35, in the 
**Age of Accumulation''’—the 
ten-year period when the 
most buying is done. 


REFRIGERATOR BUYERS 
"UNDER 25 sem 


. 


. OVER 35 YEARS OW 


34% of all Refrigerator pur- 
chases pile up among people 
in the “Age of Accumula- 
tion."' Again note how Cos- 
mopolitan'’s readership fol- 
lows the market of heavy 
buyers. 
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“AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


Copyright, 1936, Cosmopolitan Magazine 


How Cosmopolitan builds 
and holds its audience in 
the“‘Age of Accumulation” 


In OCTOBER, 1,800,000 
alert magazine buyers and 
two and a half times that 
many total readers will read 
the latest Cosmopolitan. 
36.2°% of all these will be be- 
tween 25 and 35. 

Cosmopolitan is edited to 
entertain an intelligent audi- 
ence. It prints more best 
sellers and more top-rank 
short stories than any other 
magazine. 


